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their strength is scattered and wasted. Some 
of the best, because most useful according to 
their cost, exhibitions we have ever attended 
have been the small town or farmers’ club ex- 
hibitions. They are comparatively inexpen- 
sive, there is little risk for anybody to take, 
nearly every member is a personal acquaint- 
ance to every other member, and the distance 
to travel is short, and no large prizes are re- 
quired to bring out an attendance, for every 
one wants to attend. No trotting track, or 
expensive fence to enclose it is required, and 
there is often enough home talent to supply 
the speaking and the music. In many in- 
stances a slight profit on a fifty cent dinner, 
largely contributed, keeps the treasury sol- 
vent. Such a society cannot be killed by a 
rainy day, nor do its officers lie awake nights 
fearing such a catastrophe. The bane of 
many a society born of personal rivalry or 
jealousy among officers or aspirants to office, 
is the want of ‘‘gate money” to meet ex- 
penses. In the endeavor to have a ‘bigger 
wr ee stendaud toy tienen show” than a neighboring society, large ex- 
payments after that time credited strictly in ac penditures are incurred, and large receipts 
ince with the above rates. must be had from some source to pay interest 
Vo paper will be discontinued until all arrearages are | money, and the temptation is strong to let in 
1. Money may be sent by mail at our risk by draft, | customs of doubtful, or decidedly bad char- 
al order, or registered letter only. 4 : 
acter, which under less pressing circumstances 
would never be tolerated or countenanced for 
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Correspondence. 
mmunications on farm subjects are solicited from 
bers and readers. All euch communications or 
s should be accompanied by the name of the 
t for publication, but simply as a guarantee 


a moment. 
The farmers of the country, who are sup- 
posed to be responsible for the character of 
the exhibitions in general, and especially the 
CoE ane Se agricultural press, have a duty to perform in 
DARLING & KEITH, this matter. It has ever been the policy of 
wanes the New EnGLtanp Farmer to speak kindly 
of exhibition managers, but at the same time 
plainly of the management, particularly when 
plain speaking seemed called for. The an- 
nual fair is a good advertising medium, it is 
social in its tendencies, and in some form or 
other it has come to stay. Mistakes have 
been made, and errors have sometimes crept 
in, but it would be a gloomy year in which the 
harvest festival should be left out. Let us 
all endeavor then to make our annua! holiday, 
or holiday week, all that its early founders, 
or its best wishers everywhere, have hoped 
If mistakes have been made let us 
| correct them. If errors in management have 
is a question whether, with our forty | crept in let us shut them out with a firm 
hand in the future. In short, let each do his 
individual part to the best of his ability, and 
in a kindly spirit, and thus all work together 
in a common cause, and for the general good. 
Then shall our fairs become a credit and an 
honor, not alone to the officers and managers, 
but to all whom the societies directly or indi- 
rectly represent. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


With the present week begin the fall fairs 
the year 1885. Including the town exhi- 
ns there will probably be not less than 
hundred and fifty held in New England 
th close of the 


Loe 
New England State, with the exception | 


next tour weeks. 


husetts, holds a State fair, and even 
talked of, 


- this year it will probably end in talk, 


\lassa 7 
a State exhibition bas been for it. 


ial county and district fairs, a State exhi- | 
is among the needs of the day in the | 
There are many other ques- 


Bay State. 


is that might be asked concerning the 
ls of farmers as regards agricultural ex- 
itions in general. Those who remember 


agricultural fairs of forty years ago can 





some marked changes in their general 





racter, but more particularly in the esti- 
held in the 


MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENT 
WORK. 


in which the fairs are 
1s of those for whose benefit the societies 
1 to have been formed. The 


sign of the fair, as set forth in the The Second Annual Report of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station has 
just been received from Prof. C. A. Goess- 
mann, the Director. It is a volume of 166 
pages, and contains detailed records of a 
large amount of experiment work, carried on 
at the station during the year, much of it be- 
ing of a preparatory nature, the results of 
which cannot appear in full for some years. 
The experiments in the special fertilization of 
soils, for the purpose of changing and improv- 
ing the quality of fruits and garden crops, 
which were begun by Professors Goessmann 
and Maynard several years ago, with very en- 
couraging prospects, have been continued. 
Observations regarding insects injurious to 
the apple and other farm and garden crops; 
on the diseases of grasses; on the vitality of 
seeds of weeds and cultivated plants; the de- 
| struction of buds by cold; on feeding ensi- 
| lage and gluten meal, and the examination 
| and analyses of fertilizers, are among the sub- 

jects more or less minutely treated upon in 





{ the earlier ones, was to pro- 
, invention and improvement, 
t ture alone, but in all the useful 
tal arts of which agriculture is 
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state colleges, is Olten a misnomer. In 


manu- 


societies, the mechanics, 


f the 
rs and business men of the cities have 
leaders in establishing the organiza- 


ind larmers consequently take a sec- th t 
; | the report. 


place Under such circumstances it | . ‘ 
Since the introductory chapter was written, 
in which the wants of the station are set forth, 
the legislature has appropriated additional 
| funds for its maintenance, and the publication 
of bulletins, which had been interrupted for 
the lack of funds, has since been continued. 
Several of the later bulle ins have been no- 
ticed in these columns, and further notice 
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Destroying Insects. 

In Prof. Maynard’s communication on in- 
sects, the statement is made that out of 800 
apples which fell from a Seek-no-farther tree, 
when they were trom a half inch to an inch in 
diameter, only three were free from the punc- 
tures of the plum curculio, and in every punc- 
ture was found an egg or small larva of that 
insect. Prof. Maynard recommends keeping 
poultry, or swine, or both, in apple orchards 
in such numbers as shall ensure the destruc- 
tion of the insects in the fruit, or as they 
emerge from it, to further carry on their work 
of devastation by laying eggs for a new crop 
of worms. 

In his further investigations on insects, 
Prof. Maynard finds that Paris green mixed 
with one hundred times its weight of plaster, 
has proved effectual in saving early cabbage, 
turnips and radishes from the attacks of the 
flea beetle, so well known to all gardeners. 
The mixture, however, must be applied when 
the plants are wet, and repeated as often as it 
gets washed off by rains. The same mixture 
also proved destructive to the cut worm and 
striped cucumber beetle, but for the latter in 
family gardens he would use boxes covered 
with netting, as being both safer and more 


rether organize an an- 

where all who attend 

feel that they have got the 

time and money expended in 
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fair is managed in the interest of 
the ideas of the owners of it. 

w England Agricultural Society was 
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il objects in view, and who intended 
first to hold the reins, as they have 
more than twenty years, in their 
ids. The managers have a fund in 
isury, made a good deal larger by the 
five dollars each which those who sup- 
themselves members have paid in. 
es have brought privileges to annual 
ts at the fairs which have been worth 
lave An old member of the 
though somewhat dissatisfied with 


cost. 





eral management, recently stated 
rsation that the five dollars paid for 
rship in the New England Society had 
mg the best investments of his life. 
he would take no part in the contest 
iiums, knowing that the awards are 
juently virtually made in advance of 
tion, yet he wanted the week’s va- 
he wanted to meet many friends 
ntances, who usually, like himself, 


satisfactory. 

Pyrethrum powder, mixed with five times its 
bulk of plaster and blown into the centre of 
the leaves of cabbage plants with a sulphur 
bellows, was found to be certain death to ev- 
ery cabbage worm. Liquid mixtures failed 
because of the peculiar nature of the leaves 
which allow the water to roll off in drops. 
Pyrethrum is also recommended as superior 
to hellebore for destroying the currant worm, 
and a tablespoonful in a pail of water sprin- 
kled over rose bushes, was found an easy 
method for destroying the rose bug, and also 
the apple tree aphis, or plant louse. 


Vitality of Seeds. 

In response to requests made by the Board 
of Control, Prof. Maynard made experiments 
to determine the power of weed seeds to with- 
stand the digestive action of the stomachs of 
animals. He found that the seeds of dock, 
sorrel, chickweed, shepherd’s purse, white 
daisy, etc., when swallowed in the food of a 
horse, unless actually broken by the animal’s 
teeth, are passed in the manure uninjured, 
and will germinate readily when placed in 
soil under proper conditions of heat and moist- 
ure. This will be no news to many farmers, 
who have seen apple trees, clover and other 
young plants coming up every spring in the 
heaps of manure dropped by cattle at pasture. 
Nor to the Maine lumbermen, who find the 
English grasses springing up in every woods 
path where their hay fed teams have been pre- 
viously driven, while hauling logs to the 
streams. 

But careless farmers who throw weeds into 
their hog pens, or draw them into cattle yards 
for bedding or absorbents, should thank the 
professor for telling them that it requires a 
temperature of from 90 degrees to 110 de- 
grees to kill weed seeds in a manure pile, and 
even at that temperature the manure must be 
considerably moist, so that the seeds will 
sprout, or else rot without sprouting, and the 
heat must be maintained for five to seven days. 
The only sure and practical way to clear ma- 
nure of weed seeds, therefore, is to heat it by 
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shovelling at once in a compost heap, keeping 
it sufficiently moist and at the above named 
temperature for a week at a time. 

Feeding Experiments. 

Dr. Goessmann’s experiments in feeding 
cows on ensilage, are reported minutely and 
speak much better for ensilage than some have 
predicted, yet there are fallacies brought to 
view that will tend to tone down the high ex- 
pectations of some of the early advocates of 
this comparatively new method of preserving 
green fodder. In his summary of observa- 
tions, the Director says that cows differed 
widely in their preference for ensilage. The 
experiments, in the case of one cow, had to 
be given up because of her dislike of the ensi- 
lage, and another cow put inher place. Com- 
pared with the feeding of clear hay, it was 
found that less actual dry vegetable material 
was fed when ensilage was given than when 
hay was the fodder material, the grain being 
substantially the same in both cases, yet the 
amount of milk increased on ensilage, though 
most so when moderate quantities were fed, 
say from 35 to 40 pounds per day, and mod- 
erate quantities_of hay being fed at the same 
time. Additional feeding of wheat shorts 
but slightly affected the yield of milk, but it 
improved the appearance of the cows, and 
made the milk and the manure both richer. 


Potash for Potatoes and Fruit. 

In an experiment made in manuring for po- 
tatoes, with sulphate of potash and muriate of 
potash, it was found that potatoes grown 
where the latter form of potash was used were 
almost entirely free from scab, while another 
plat manured with sulphate of potash, and 
still another with no manure, were seriously 
disfigured by scab. This, however, is but the 
result of a single experiment and another trial 
may show the reverse condition. It was also 
observed that corn smut showed itself far 
more on an unmanured plat than on plats that 
were made rich with manure or fertilizers. 
The further experiments in the use of potash 
compounds for fruit growing confirm previous 
conclusions that such compounds act very fa- 
vorably upon the quality of fruit, increasing 
its saacharine matter and rendering the plants 
more healthy. Muriate of potash seems to be 
a specially useful fertilizer for peach trees af- 
fected with the ‘‘yellows.” 

Several pages are devoted to reports of 
analyses of fertilizers, drinking waters, etc., 
etc. ‘To those who would like to study the 
many tables of analyses, the report will doubt- 
less be sent on application to Dr. Goessmann 
at Amherst. It is published by the State and 
Massachusetts farmers are entitled to copies. 
Others should enclose five stamps for postage. 





APPLES FOR STOCK. 


There is a foolish prejudice against feed- 
ing apples to stock. If the orchard bars are 
left down and the cows get in and stuff them- 
selves with hastily eaten apples, there is usu- 
ally trouble in the herd. Some may get 
choked, others bloated, and perhaps all will 
shrink in their milk flow. So, too, there 
would have been trouble if the cows had 
gained free access to the cornfield or the 
grain room, but because a cow eats meal 
enough to kill her is no proof that meal in 
moderate quantities is harmful. Neither does 
it prove apples to be unfit for food because 
an overfeeding spoils the digestion. Almost 
all farm animals are very fond of apples. 
They like good ripe ones best, but they will 
take such as they can get and be thankful for 
them. In our own practice it has been our 
endeavor to have the farm stock, particularly 
the cattle and swine, consume as many of the 
windfall apples as possible. We would begin 
feeding as soon as the cattle will take them, 
giving no more at a meal than will be eaten 
up clean and with a good relish. Green ap- 
ples could not show by analysis a very high 
feeding value Neither do turnips show a 
high value by analysis, but both are liked by 
stock, and animals do better fed upon them 
moderately than if the apples or roots are 
withheld. 

Mr. T. S. Gold feeds a great many apples 
to his 100 head of cattle, letting them run in 
one of his orchards to pick up the fruit as it 
falls before the time of harvesting. Many 
other farmers follow the same practice and 
with much satisfaction, both to themselves and 
their cattle. 

In feeding apples to cows not accustomed 
to eating them, it is well to feed them in the 
stall, if convenient, and to give only a few 
quarts at once, increasing the quantity as 
judgment may dictate. A cow that is accus- 
tomed to them may safely consume a half 
bushel of mellow apples per day if she will 
take so many. Very hard or unripe ones 
should be given in smaller quantities. A 
growing hog will eat from three to six quarts 
per day, and will be benefited by them. If a 
half bushel of sour apples is thrown to a hog at 
once, he may get sick of them, or get his teeth 
sore so he will want no more, just as children 
sometimes get sick from eating fruit or other 
good things in excess, but a few given three 
times a day tends to keep the appetite good, 
and the bowels in a healthy condition. Work 
horses may also have a handful of good ap- 
ples given them occasionally with their even- 
ing meal. Sheep are excellent stock to run 
in orchards to clean up the wormy fruit as it 
falls, only the flock should be large enough 
so they will not get surfeited by eating too 
many. 





PRESERVING GRAPES. 


A correspondent at Franklin, Mass., asks 
how to keep Concord grapes in a fresh state 
for table use in winter. We have never seen 
Concord grapes kept till mid-winter that were 
quite as fresh as when picked from the vines. 
There is a season for all fruits, and fruits 
out of season are seldom quite equal to those 
grown and ripened in the natural time for 
them. The Concord grape colors up several 
weeks before it is in its best condition, and a 
very large proportion of them are picked and 
eaten before they are fully ripe. It is only 
occasionally that frosts hold off late enough 
north of central New England to allow the 
Concord to fully mature. Unless grapes are 
fully ripe they will not keep long or well. A 
really ripe Concord is a very sweet and deli- 
cious grape. It should stay on the vines un- 
touched by frost till near or quite October. 
The stem of the bunch will be shrivelled and 
of a brown color when the fruit is fully ripe. 
Such grapes may be kept in fair condition 
several weeks, but they should not be packed 
in sawdust as proposed by our Franklin cor- 
respondent. Sawdust imparts a disagreeable, 
woody odor and flavor to the fruit. Gather 
the fruit in a fair day, and after the dew has 
dried off, taking care not to rub or bruise the 
berries. Pick out all imperfect berries and 
see fhat none are started from the stem. If 
the skin is broken around the foot-stalk the 
grape will mould and spoil. Have ready 
clean, shallow boxes that will hold about 
twenty pounds each. Smaller quantities will 
dry too fast. The boxes should be deep 
enough for only a few layers, and the layers 
should be separated by thick sheets of clean 

. Place the bunches in carefully, layer 
after layer, till the box is full. Some keep 
the grapes a few days before boxing to allow 
partial evaporation of the juices of the stems 
and fruit. If the boxes could now be placed 
in a temperature of forty degrees or a little 





less, there would be little difficulty in pre- 





serving the fruit for several weeks, but with- 
out ice this is impossible in ordinary autumn 
weather. So after all it will be better to use 
the fruit soon after picking, unless it is de- 
sired to hold them for a late market, in which 
case an ice cooled room will be indispensable. 





JUNE GRASS TURNING WHITE. 


Readers of the Farmer have doubtless 
noticed that many of the blossom stalks of our 
common June grass, poa pratensis, are found 
to turn white and die before the time for cut- 
ting the crop. Prof. Maynard in his commu- 
nication, published in the Second Annual Re- 
port. of the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, makes mention of this dis- 
ease attacking June grass, as follows :— 

“To this grass, on account of the many in- 
floresences that fail to mature and turn white, 
is often given the name of white top, and the 
question is often asked, ‘What is the cause of 
this condition?’ Upon careful investigation it 
has been found that this condition is most 
prevalent upon land exhausted by long crop- 
ping, or where the roots have been much in- 
jured by the larva of the June bug, or May 
beetle. The turning of the top to a white 
color, is due to the destruction of the culm 
stalk, just above the last leaf, by a fungus 
growth. Upon rich land, and where there 
are few insect larve working at the roots, 
there is little or none of this white top, and 
we are led to reason that the fungus does not 
attack the stem of the grass until the stems 
have become weakened in some way.” 

We dislike to differ with so high an author- 
ity as Prof. Maynard, but we venture to say 
that we believe, that were he to investigate 
further, this matter of ‘‘white top” in June 
grass, he would come to a different conclu- 
sion than that it is caused by a fungus. Fungi, 
so far as we have observed, generally, on tak- 
ing possession of a plant cause it to turn 
black or of a dark color, as in potato rot, 
cabbage rot, pear blight, grain smut, and 
probably potato scab, while in this June grass 
difficulty or disease, the stem simply dries, 
often remaining clean and bright through its 
whole length. Prof. Charles H. Fernald, 
author of several works on insects and plants, 
in a lecture given last winter before the Maine 
State Board of Agriculture, speaking of this 
‘white top” trouble in June grass, stated that 
it is due to the work of an insect that sucks 
out the life of the stalk, and the insect is so 
destructive in his State that he advised farm- 
ers not to attempt to cultivate June grass as 
a farm crop. Last June we found more dead 
stalks in fields of this grass in the vicinity of 
Boston than we had ever previously noticed 
in any other locality, and remembering Prof. 
Fernald’s statement that it was caused by an 
insect, we made diligent search for it with 
stalks of grass on our own grounds in Ded- 
ham, but with indifferent success. 

Writing to Prof. Fernald on the subject, a 
few weeks since, we received the following re- 
ply: ‘‘The minute thrips, which injures Poa 
pratensis, is of a bright orange color, about 
one-tenth of an inch long and may be found 
in the larval state, just above the upper joint 
and inside of the sheath. You probably did 
not look early enough for it, as they are not 
to be found after the grass has much changed. 
I have found as many as three or four, though 
seldom more than one, under one sheath. 
They simply puncture and suck out the juice 
of the plant, thus preventing the part above 
from receiving the necessary nourishment.” 
in his published paper on ‘*The Grasses of 
Maine,” just issued in the State Agricultural 
Report, the author gives the name of this 
orange colored June grass sucker as Limo- 
thrips poaphagus (Com.) It is too late for 
readers to investigate the matter further by 
field observations this year, but early next 
June the insect may doubtless be found, and 
examined by the aid of a glass of moderate 
magnifying power. 

What we will all wish to learn next will be, 
how to check the work of the insect, whether 
early cutting and housing of the hay in barns 
will kill it, or whether it will live through the 
winter in the hay mows and be ready for busi- 
ness in spring. We have not as yet been 
able to obtain the life history of the insect, 
but will be glad to publish anything authentic 
regarding it that may come to hand. We 
were very successful in the cultivation of June 
grass at Pine Hedge Farm, but it was on land 
that was rich and quite frequently cultivated. 
Frequent cultivation destroys myriads of in- 
sects, and we agree with Prof. Maynard that 
white top is most abundant on old fields that 
are reduced in fertility and in which the grass 
has a weakly growth. We should differ, how- 
ever, in the explanation, for we do not believe 
that insect larve at the roots have any influ- 
ence in the matter, but that the special insect 
under consideration increases in number on 
lands that are long kept in grass, and particu- 
larly those that are so reduced in fertility that 
the timothy and red top have died out and 
given the June grass room to spread, as it 
will by the roots, even on quite lean soil. It 
the thrips leave the stalks and hibernate in 
the grass fields, they would naturally increase 
in the same localities, so long as their appro- 
priate food remained sufficiently abundant. 





Correspondence. ; 


For the New England Farmer, 


JERSEY CATTLE. 
BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 


Jersey Points. 

The Jerseys show breeding far quicker to the 
casual observer unacquainted with stock “points’’ 
than do any other breeds of cattle. And this for 
the reason that there is an air of gentility about 
the Jersey that no other cow possesses in anything 
like the same degree. The points of a Jersey cow 
may be enumerated as follows: ‘The head should 
be small, slender, and lengthy from the eye to the 
nose; the horns thin and open, not cramped or too 
curly ; the eye full, but not too prominent, as this 
denotes restlessness; the ear lengthy and broad, 
and well fringed with hair, which indicates a strong 
constitution. 

“A broad muzzle is not held to be desirable 
as it shows a tendency to fatten, which is not what 
is required or wanted of the Jersey, and no fact is 
more certain than that a fat producer cannot be a 
butter producer ; the two attributes or qualities are 
entirely opposed. The neck should be long, flat 
and narrow, with a tendency to rise at the withers, 
and breadth behind the arm to allow of a fuller 
expansion of the lungs; the chest more deep than 
broad; the flat-sided cow is more specially to be 
chosen as a milker; the hips should be wide and 
high, and the pelvis wide and large, drooping 
toward the tail; the thigh long and lean from hip 
to hock; the milk veins prominent and easily felt; 
the legs slender with flat bone and small flat feet, 
the hinder ones having good width between, to af- 
ford room for the udder. The udder is the milk 
reservoir, and there should be no sign of any ten- 
dency to mere flesh; it should not be at all pendu- 
lous, should be free from hair, should be smooth 
and soft, should project well forward and should 
be even and regular in shape, and high up between 
the thighs. The teats should be of good size, well 
separated and should not point away from the 
quarters. The feeding veins should be looked for 
and noticed with care, as they are the almost in- 
fallible signs of a good milker, and the larger the 
feeding veins the greater the flow of milk.” 

The first point to be attended to in the selection 
of a bull is to see that he comes of a good milking 
strain; the bull should have a good “‘manner and 
action,” should not be heavy and clumsy in his 
movements, should be deep in the flank, should 
never be fat, have a good escutcheon, a good skin, 
and be somewhat closely bred. He should have a 
bright eye, and should have a strong constitution. 
He should not be allowed to run with the herd, nor 





should he be confined at all times ; a box stall with 
a runway in the yard will probably be found the 
most convenient way of keeping him in proper con- 
dition. According to experience Jersey bulls be- 
come somewhat playful after reaching two years of 
age, and on this account should be watched with 
some care. 
Calves. 

The plan which I followed at St. Lambert, and 
which I believe, of course, to be the best with 
Jerseys, was to separate the calves from the 
mothers after twenty-four hours, and to teach them 
immediately to drink for themselves. We, after a 
week or ten days, changed from the fresh milk 
from the cow fed four times daily to the calf, grad- 
ually to sweet skim milk, to which, after a time, 
slight quantities of oat and cornmeal, cooked, were 
added; the object is to keep the animal growing. 
It will be found that a good many of the calves 
will be affected with the scours, and this we always 
found to be due to careless overfeeding, and per- 
haps too large a quantity of skimmed milk. Per- 
sonal supervision of the feeding is necessary. The 
calves should have a small field to themselves, and 
will soon learn to nibble grass. Handle them 
often; though they are naturally docile, a little 
handling will familiarize them with human beings. 
One very marked trait of the Jersey cow is its love 
for its offspring, and I think it advisable and 
proper that the calves should be so kept that the 
dams cannot hear their bleatings, always occur- 
ring fora few days when separated. In feeding 
calves I found out at an early stage of my experi- 
ence that bran was not very suitable, as it fre- 
quently produced a very great relaxation of the 
bowels, from which the calves but slowly recover- 
ed, but I firmly believe in allowing them to eat 
grass as soon as they will, which they will very 
seldom do till four months old at least. A little 
hay may be placed in the rack so that they may 
learn to eat it before the winter season. I am 
strongly opposed to the statement that the calf 
should be kept entirely during the first winter 
upon hay, so that it may distend its stomach as 
much as possible. A certain amount of distention 
is necessary, but an experience of sixteen years, 
and a highly successful one, having never lost but 
one animal during that time, and having bred and 
sold scores, leads me to assert positively that a 
daily ration of cut mangels, with a little meal and 
salt, the ration varying in quantity according to 
the size and age of the heifer, is highly beneficial. 
I do not believe a heifer can profit fully upon a 
diet of dry hay alone. But corn meal must be 
used very sparingly with Jerseys; better use oat 
meal or shorts with a very slight addition of lin- 
seed meal. 

Feeding. ° 

The first general statement to be made on the 
subject of feeding is that to get good and profitable 
returns from stock they must be well, carefully, 
properly and generously fed. The points and 
method of feeding which I shall mention, imper- 
fectly as it may be, are derived from personal ex- 
perience, and have been proved to be beneficial. 
In so far as regards the feeding of Jerseys as be- 
ing distinct from that which should be followed in 
connection with other breeds, there is not a great 
deal to be said. The animals should be fed to pro- 
vide for the wear and tear, and in excess of this 
for the presumable yield in butter and milk. As 
regards summer feeding, a system of modified 
soiling will in most cases be found the most ad- 
vantageous with Jerseys. As with all milch ani- 
mals, it will be by far the best, in fact, the only 
plan, to grow fodder crops to be fed green during 
the dry days of summer when the pastures are 
very apt to be parched by the scorching sun, and 
the best of all is fodder corn sown broadcast. Ac- 
cording to the size of the herd should be the di- 
mensions of the plot sown of this crop, and two 
sowings should be made, and it should be fed daily 
to the herd when in the yards. 

As regards the permanent pastures, I would 
strongly advise more attention to the seeding down 
of these pastures; but too frequently are they left 
to take care of themselves after having been seeded 
down probably with timothy, and perhaps a little 
clover. With but few exceptions, (orchard grass 
and June grass,) grasses have their flowering sea- 
son, after which they make but little growtb. 
Now in order to keep up a supply of good feed in 
pastures throughout the season, it is certainly ob- 
ligatory to seed down with as many different varie- 
ties of grass as may be made to succeed in the lo- 
cality in which you are placed. And a greater 
amount will be produced from the same area of 
land where ten varieties of grass are growing than 
where only one is found. Good land may be pro- 
fitably kept in pasture if properly managed; that 
is if they are neither “‘underfed nor overfed.” [f 
pastures are fed too close they are apt to run out, 
and in dry seasons the overfed pastures are sure to 
present a very deplorable appearance. On the 
other hand land shuld be pastured by being fed as 
it grows. On some lands only certain varieties 
of grasses will succeed profitably, and the farmer 
who keeps stock of any kind, especially Jerseys, 
should see to it that a good supply of succulent, 
tender grass is provided for his herd throughout 
the summer season. By feeding the fodder corn, 
and salting the animals in the poor spots of the 
pasture, some benefit will accrue when the land is 
ploughed up, which is the best that can be done 
with poor pastures. Farmers should not be in too 
great hurry to get their Jerseys into the pastures 
early in the spring, nor to allow them to feed upon 
the aftermath too soon. A little delay is often by 
far the better plan. Where a pasture is intelli- 
gently looked after, the turf will be thick and fine, 
and equal an English lawn in beauty and color. 
The Jersey breeder must have good nutritious 
grass for his Jerseys during the summer season. 
As regards the sowing of the fodder corn the mis- 
take is often made of sowing it too thickly. And 
on this crop I always relied, and would always rely 
as upon a dead certainty to bridge over dry weather 
and suffering pastures, and when using this corn 
fodder the soiling system must necessarily be 
adopted either wholly or partially. I cannot rec- 
ommend the feeding of fodder crops in the pas- 
tures except where it is absolutely necessary to 
fertilize barren spots, and I think the sweet corn 
preferable as a soiling crop to the western corn, 
which is not so well liked by the Jerseys and is 
coarser. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL SHORT STOPS. 


The Huckleberry Trade. 

The traffic in huckleberries continues good from 
year to year, and the season just closed has been 
fully up to the average. The merchants in this 
vicinity do a good business in taking the berries 
and shipping them to the Hartford market. The 
farmers are now attaching a little more importance 
to the crop and exclude promiscuous picking by all 
as was formerly the case, where the profit went 
only to the pickers, and the owner of the premises 
would have no partin it unless members of his own 
family entered upon the task of picking. In some 
cases now permission is only granted to such as 
are willing to pick to the halves, which brings in a 
little income without labor. Huckleberries and 
milk are a bealthy and agreeable dish in the sum- 
mer weather, and it is food that can be obtained 
without much trouble. Many New England pas- 
tures can be put to little better use than producing 
this desirable fruit. 

The Apple Crop. 

The prospects for an apple crop are varied accord- 
ing to the section of country ; in some localities the 
burden of fruit is very great, while in others there 
is comparatively little, barely enough for the local 
demand. In some cases this is due to insect ene- 
mies and in some to adverse climatic conditions. 
As a whole it is probable that the crop will be fully 
up to the average. 

The Canker Worm. 

The depredations of this insect afford an interest- 
ing study. In this vicinity are noticed some or- 
chards in which the foliage is very nearly destroyed 
and the trees look as though visited by fire. Near 
to these will be others that do not seem to be af- 
fected in the least, even though no steps are taken 
to prevent depredations. It is somewhat singular 
that the track of this pest should be so varied and 
irregular, 

Attention to Fruit Trees. 

If trees are worth setting out, they are worth 
being attended to after they are set out. This 
may be more necessary in case of some varie- 
ties of fruits than in others, but in none ought 
there to be neglect. No farmer should undertake 
to set an orchard if he cannot give it proper atten- 
tion. We have in mind an orchard that has been 
set a few years, with the field cultivated for two 
years and then seeded to grass. Since seeding it 
has been continued in grass and no further care 
given to the trees; they have grown very slowly, 
and worse than all, around the bodies of many of 
them have sprung out many suckers that entirely 
encircle the body. The effect of this is to dwarf 
and injure the tree in its growth and its future con- 
stitution. 

Subduing the Weeds. 

Giles Little, of this place, has a way of serving 

weeds that is novel, and while killing to the weeds 





is beneficial to the soil. His practice applies to 
harvesting potatoes, of which he usually has an 
early crop, which are dug and put upon the mar- 
ket before the vines are entirely dead. His mode 
of procedure is to pull the vines and all weeds be- 
tween and in the rows, and lay them down between 
two rows of potatoes to be dug; then in digging, 
he hauls the dirt over the mass of weeds, which 
will decompose and leave their value in the soil 
ready for the crop of the succeeding season. In 
this way the land is partially ridged and can be 
worked earlier in the spring. 
Growing Gladiolus. 

The flower garden of the farm should receive a 
fair share of attention, although its returns cannot 
be counted by dollars and cents. There are many 
beautiful flowers that can be cultivated with a 
minimum amount of care; of such are gladiolus. 
Coming as théy do from bulbs, these may be 
planted or set in a rich soil as soon as the soil is in 
suitable condition, in a drill as close together as 
possible in the rows. This course is to be recom- 
mended, as less space will be occupied, and the ef- 
fect when in bloom is very pleasing. All the culti- 
vation that is necessary is to keep free from weeds, 
and the soil loose about the bulbs. After flower- 
ing the bulbs should be lifted and dried to be kept 
through the winter for another year. 

Wititiam H. YEOMANs. 

Columbia, Conn. 
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ENSILAGE EXPERIENCE. 


As I have frequent inquiries by letter and other- 
wise as to the success of ensilage feeding at the 
State Farm at Tewksbury, I thought perhaps your 
readers might be interested if I should give an ac- 
count of our experiments, and what success we 
have met with in a practice of about four years in 
that direction. The first experiment was last sea- 
son, when milk from the different lots of cows was 
tested at two different times, one lot being fed 
with good English hay, the other on ensilage. 
The ensilage-fed cows’ milk analyzed quite one 
per cent more solids than the hay fed, the same 
quantity of grain being fed in each case. The 
next experiment was to determine whether sweet 
ensilage could be obtained by a process of slow 
filling and not tramping, simply keeping the mass 
level. This experiment, so far as sweet ensilage 
was concerned, proved a failure. The silo contain- 
ed 350 or more tons. The mass, after a few days, 
rose in temperature from between 80° and 90°, 
when we first commenced to fill, to 140°, ten feet, 
and 150°, one foot below the surface. It remained 
at this temperature for nearly a month, when the 
mass gradually cooled down to about 90° and there 
remained. 

As we were nearly four weeks in filling, there 
being intervals of four or five days between some 
of the filling to allow the temperature to increase, 
we have concluded that bacteria were not created 
to be destroyed in that way. The ensilage obtain- 
ed was as good as any I ever saw, but somewhat 
acid, and the microscope disclosed bacteria. I do 
not ascribe its goodness to going through this 
heating process, but to its having been allowed to 
get well along toward maturity before being cut in 
the field, the ears being well along in the milk. 
When corn is cut into inch pieces or less, so large 
an amount of mutilated surface is exposed to the 
atmosphere, that it makes the very best condition 
possible for the formation of ferment, and as fer- 
ment is caused by bacteria, and as they are not de- 
stroyed by any degree of temperature which would 
be likely to arise by process of slow filling, cut en- 
silage must be more or less acid according to the 
degree of maturity when taken from the field. 

In an adjoining silo 250 tons of corn fodder was 
put in whole, in the same state of maturity that 
the cut was. This came out perfectly sweet and 
has kept so well that we are feeding it at the pres- 
ent time, August 10th. This, in my opinion, is the 
only way that sweet ensilage can be obtained, 
namely, by putting in the product to be ensilaged 
without injury to the cells of the plant, cutting 
the crop up as itis fed from the silo. There was 
rather more waste at the ends in the uncut ensilage 
than from the cut. This waste can be prevented 
in the future by keeping the ends weighted at 
night during the process of filling and keeping 
those ends the highest during filling, as the ends 
do not fill as solid as the centre. 

In changing from acid to sweet ensilage there 
was no perceptible change in amount or quality of 
milk, or in the avidity with which it was taken by 
the stock. Cut in foot lengths there was about 
four bushels per day of waste butts at two feeds, 
from a herd of forty cows. When cut fine the 
waste is all eaten. The capabilities of ensilage 
feeding over the old methods seem almost incred- 
ible. From fifteen acres of heavy corn and ten 
acres of light, which, if it had been properly ma- 
nured, might have been grown upon five acres, 
there were kept at the State Farm seventy-five head 
of cattle from early in November to the middle of 
May. Since then about forty cows have been fed, 
and will continue to be fed until past the middle of 
August, with the addition of thirteen cents worth 
of grain, consisting of two quarts of cotton seed 
and four quarts shorts per day, and not a pound of 
hay or any other feed. A more healthy looking herd 
I never had to do with. To make sure that their 
looks were not deceiving, as it has been claimed by 
some that this good appearance might be upon 
the same basis as the flesh or bloat of the beer 
drinker is produced, the stomach of every animal 
slaughtered has been examined, and in every case 
been found to be in a perfectly healthy state, and 
this after four seasons of feeding ensilage. The 
herd averaged full 3100 quarts of milk last year 
per cow. Now, after this long trial of ensilage 
feeding, the conclusions arrived at are these: That 
it is capable of trebling the stock capacities of New 
England, and can be used to great advantage, 
either in dairying or beef production. For the lat- 
ter, the stock have all the advantages of summer 
feeding, with grain, the year round. If any doubt 
this statement, I would like to have them visit the 
farm and judge for themselves whether these 
things be so. I have a field of corn now growing 
which is wonderful to look at, and which will un- 
doubtedly produce thirty tons of fodder per acre 
early in September; there are nearly twelve acres 
of it. The corn can be put in silo at your conve- 
nience, only do not let time enough elapse between 
the fillings to allow decay to take place on top, 
which will commence in four or five days, before 
another layer is puton. This is a very important 
fact to know, as it saves a great expense of extra 
help and team work, which has been thought es- 
sential to employ to ensure success. The corn can 
be put in whole or cut, with good results in either 
case. If a farmer can afford the power and help 
necessary to cut the corn at time of filling, perhaps 
it is as well to cut it up at that time, if having it 
acid is no objection, and I think it is not. 

The advantages of putting corn in whole are 
these : It takes less time and heip; less cost of ma- 
chinery, which is a great item with those of small 
means; it enables the farmer to take the more 
leisure time of winter to cut the corn up as want- 
ed. If the corn is put in all one way and kept 
straight, there is no trouble in taking it out by cut- 
ting in four or five foot lengths with an axe, and 
then running it through a common hay cutter; 
every part will then be eaten. This season, by way 
of experiment, I have twelve acres of southern 
white corn; 8 acres of Marblehead mammoth, and 
fifteen acres of common field corn, all to be used 
for ensilage, but the field corn will be allowed to 
mature the grain befure the stover is ensilaged, but 
still will have too much moisture in the stalk to 
keep well in the mow. Good results have been re- 
ported of this last plan. 

(zo. D. ForistaLt, 
Farmer at State Farm, Tewksbury, Mass. 
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THE REASON WHY. 


It was said, years gone by, that from a hundred 
to one hundied and forty-one bushels of shelled 
corn were raised on an acre. In these days no 
such results are recorded, though it is claimed that 
with modern fertilizers, greater crops may be 
grown. The Norfolk County Society paid a pre- 
mium for one hundred and twenty-eight and one- 
half bushels shelled corn to the acre, there being 
two acres in the lot. To show that the committee 
might be mi.taken, I will pen down the committee’s 
doings with a field of mine. They selected their 
rod, had it measured ; there were forty-eight bush 
els to the acre. When harvested, I measured it, 
after ascertaining how fulla basket should be to 
make a half bushel of shelled. I found thirty-one 
and a half bushels to the acre. Reduce the one 
hundred and twenty-eight and a half in the same 
proportion, it will leave eighty bushels to the acre. 
That crop was grown on land, from an acre and a 
half of which I threshed out eighty bushels of red 
top seed. The seed was probably as good as any 
in the county, it had no doubt the best quality of 
corn manure, of ample quantity, had good cultiva- 
tion, and the corn was of a variety very bulky 
when its large cob was soft. 

Visiting a cousin of mine, in Sherborn, by the 
name of Flint, in 1853, he asked me to look at 





his corn field, a ten acre lot. It was the heaviest 
growth of corn I ever saw. Says he “How much 
do you think there will be to the acre?” My 
answer was, eighty bushels. My opinion is that 
that crop was as heavy as any that has ever been 
raised in Norfolk or Middlesex counties. If not, 
with proof I will stand corrected. 
Highlandville, Mass. ROBERT MANSFIELD. 
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TRANSPLANTING IN SPRING AND 
FALL. 


Owing to excessive drought, hundreds of 
spring-planted things have passed away. 
Shall this be an argument for fall planting? 
Yes, and no. Yes, if we are willing to be- 
lieve that fall is at least as good as spring; 
no, if we ever expect to get complete im- 
munity from all loss in planting trees. It 
must be remembered that trees die after 
transplanting, from lack of moisture. They 
die out. Trees die in winter and in summer 
that have not been transplanted, just the 
same as if they had been, if the moisture does 
not get into the branches as fast as it dries 
out. A transplanted tree has a worse chance 
in this respect than one not transplanted. 

First, because it has lost some of its roots ; 
secondly, because the earth does not set as 
tightly against the roots as before; for, no 
matter how well a tree may be transplanted, 
some of the roots will not be in close contact 
with the earth, and then it may as well not 
have that much root, for the root must be in 
close contact with the earth before it can get 
any moisture from it. It is for this reason 
that very often a tree with ‘‘splendid” roots, 
and ‘‘well planted” will die before one that 
has poor roots ; the very thick mass prevent- 
ing the earth from getting close in around 
each one. A fall-planted tree has this great 
advantage, that the heavy rains have a ten- 
dency to carry the earth in and around the 
roots, while the low temperature following is 
unfavorable to any excessive evaporation 
from the branches. The only enemy to be 
feared is excessively cold and drying winds. 

In spring planting we not only have the 
difficulty of packing the earth well in among 
the roots, but have the possibility of heat and 
drought immediately following. Aside from 
these theoretical reasonings, the experience 
of the last few seasons has been very favora- 
ble to the success of fall planting. As early 
as it can be done in the fall the better. An- 
other lesson of the season relates to watering 
in a dry time ; water will not supply the place 
of shortened roots or of soil t-packed in, 
but it is some good to the roots that can 
reach the earth. But the chief trouble is 
that people seldom commence to water till 
the tree is in a dying condition, and when it 
is too late to be of any service. 

The intelligent gardener waters before the 
plant needs it badly, this is one of the gar- 
dener's arts that a stupid fellow can never 
learn, and which, after all, can only be well 
taught by experience. And in watering it is 
rather an injury than a benefit to pour the 
water on the surface. This compacts the 
earth, and it dries out sooner than if not 
watered. But if a basin be made about the 
tree, water poured in, and as soon as the 
water soaks away the soil filled in again light- 
ly—not pressed in—such watering is a great 
benefit. Again, pruning is a great help toa 
tree suffering from drought after transplant- 
ing. If, with the care in watering or other- 
wise, some branches do not push into growth 
freely, cut them back at once.— Gardeners’ 


Monthly. 





FECUNDITY PROMOTED BY EX- 
ERCISE. 


As to poultry, the importance of exercise 
is an every day experience. Fat accumulates 
in all those breeds which are especially good 
as table fowls, when they are allowed free 
access to feeding troughs, or when corn is 
scattered upon the ground in excess of imme- 
diate consumption. Games are a partial ex- 
ception to this rule, and the only one. Leg- 
horns, Spanish, and Hamburgs, are naturally 
so active, that if they have a chance to forage, 
they will neglect the feed thrown to them, for 
the love of foraging, and the early worm. 
Games do the same thing, and if these breeds 
have only very contracted quarters, they will 
make the most of their limited opportunities. 
Asiatics, Dorkings, the French breeds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and numerous general purpose 
fowls, and the Polish, or top-knotted breeds 
generally, without exercise, will fatten up, 
stop laying, and become nearly or quite bar- 
ren, besides being exposed to cholera, and 
many other ills that fowls are liable to. 

Flocks of fowls among our neighbors, have 
recently suffered greatly from cholera. In 
almost every case that has been closely inves- 
tigated, it was found that they were freely 
fed, several times a day, and either confined 
to small yards, or they were large fowls, dis- 
inclined to wander or forage about, except 
when hungry. ‘The first symptom was abdom- 
inal fat, then it was noticed that they staid 
long upon the roost in the morning, and went 
early to roost at evening, and the egg-laying 
ceased ; then cholera swept olf nine-tenths of 
the flock. 

It is a good rule never to feed fowls unless 
they will run when called to be fed, and to 
stop throwing out grain the moment any of 
them cease to run after it. In the summer 
time, once feeding daily, is usually enough 
for fowls that have the run of the fields, and 
pick up their living.—American Agriculturist. 


IS HAY CHEAP FOOD? 





Most dairymen suppose that hay is the 
cheapest food for their cows, and think it a 
misfortune to be short of hay—which is, in a 
sense, true, for everyone should try to pro- 
duce all the hay required by his stock—but it 
is seldom true that the market price of grain 
is higher than hay. If we consider the rela- 
tive nutritive value of hay and grain, or pro- 
duct of grain, we find that good meadow hay 
or clover are no cheaper at $13 or $14 per 
ton, than good wheat bran or middlings is at 
$20 or $21 per ton, or corn meal at $22 or 
$23 per ton, or linseed cake or meal at $32 
or $33 per ton. Now this does not mean 
that corn meal, middlings, or oil meal would 
be just as appropriate for the complete food 
of a cow as hay. We know that such con- 
centrated food would be quite dangerous to 
feed a cow without some coarse fodder, but it 
means that the nutriment in these foods will 
be as cheap to make up any deficiency in the 
ration, at those prices, as hay at the price 
mentioned. 

Therefore, when hay is dear in the dairy 
districts, instead of buying hay the dairymen 
should buy grain in some form to help him 
out. The grain will be cheapest, and his cows 
come through in much better condition for 
the milking season than if they had all the 
good hay they could eat. All a cow requires 
over twelve or fifteen pounds of hay, should 
be made up in grain food. Twelve pounds 
of hay and eight pounds of middlings per day, 
will winter a thousand pound cow much bet- 
ter than thirty pounds of hay per day. But 
the ground feed should be mixed with cut hay, 
moistened, so the ground feed will adhere to 
it, and must be eaten with the hay and raised, 
and remasticated. Fine feed, fed alone, is 
not raised and remasticated, but goes on to 
the fourth stomach, without further mastica- 
tion.— National Live Stock Journal. 





STOCKING WITH SHEEP FOR 
WINTER. 


The season of autumnal droughts and short 
pasturage always brings lots of — upon the 
market, which their owners conclude not to 
winter, and that may often be very profitably 
bought. Sheep of good constitution, wit 
good teeth, sot hosiie, may be safely bought, 
if one has feed for them which he wishes to 
convert into manure in the easiest and cheap- 
est way. For instance, a large oat-grower 
has straw which will carry quite a flock 
through the season. If he buys ewes that 
have had lambs this year, and has them served 
early, by a long-wool or Down ram; ae 
thin now, they will A ae up and prob- 
ably give him one hundred and twenty-five 
per cent of lambs. Of course, such ewes will 
need some grain; all the more, if wheat-straw 
instead of oat is their principal fodder. We 
have known lambs to bring in the spring 
double and triple what was paid for the ewes, 
while the ewes were worth fully as much as 
they cost, and the manure as much more. 
This is hardly the usual experience, but un- 
der advantageous circumstances, the experi- 
ment is well worth trying, recollecting that 
October service brings February lambs, which, 
if well pushed forward, may be in market by 
the first to the middle of May. er ser- 
vice will, of course, bring earlier lambs and 
greater profit.—American Agriculturist. 











FARM. 


Public tests of celebrated dairy cows may 
be of but little value to the average farmer, 
as he does not practise the modes of feeding 
during such tests, nor give the same care and 
management to his stock. But the tests are 
valuable, as indicating what an animal can be 
forced to do if the conditions essential to suc- 
cess are complied with. Now, the farmer's 
business is to discover what the conditions 
for the success of his stock are. He may have 
the examples of others as guides, which will 
materially assist him; but there are condi- 
tions, however, peculiar to his own circum- 
stances, to which he must conform, and in 
which no one can assist him. His soil, cli- 
mate, buildings, water, shade, quality of pas- 
ture, methods of feeding, and kinds of food 
used, are all important factors to be consid- 
ered. So far as the denial of the utility of 
public tests is concerned, the fact remains 
that they serve as beacon lights in the. direc- 
tion of which all must steer. It signifies 
nothing that the product of the cow may ap- 
parently exceed the nutritive value of the 
food consumed, for the figures are stern, and 
point unerringly to the realization of the ob- 
ject sought, and thongh the high-pressure 
public tests may be of a kind not approved of 
by the farmer, yet they open up to him a wide 
field for reflection, and teach him that while 
he may not hope to equal such, yet he must 
also test his stock, if he is to succeed, without 
regard to capacity. 

Every animal on the farm should be tested 
—whether cattle, sheep, swine, or horses. 
The ordinary cow should have her merits 
known to the dairyman, and he should famil- 
iarize himself with her qualifications, not only 
as a milker, but as to the kind and quality of 
food best adapted for her purposes, and the 
most profitable. A cow may give only twen- 
ty pounds of milk a day, and yet be an excel- 
lent animal if she can produce that amount at 
a low cost, while another cow in the same 
herd may yield thirty pounds per day, and 
yet prove unprofitable compared with the 
other. The ewe should give twin lambs, but 
it is more important that she gives them sufli- 
cient nourishment, as well as yielding for her- 
self a fair average of wool. The mare may 
be serviceable for all kinds of work, and yet 
be unproductive as a bree der, while the sow, 
though bringing forth large litters of pigs, 
may be unsuccessful with them as a nurse. 
Nor are the males to be exc« pted. The qual- 
ity of their get is important, while they must 
also give a profit for themselves as individ- 
uals. 

In order to know each animal it must, there- 
fore, be tested, and not only tested during 
certain seasons, but at periods ranging over 
the whole year in order to thoroughly under- 
stand the conditions. Then the feed itself is 
to be tested, as it differs in quality at certain 
times. A crop of hay one year may be a dif- 
ferent substance from that another time, 
and hence the results obtained during certain 
periods will not always enlighten the farmer 
as to his proper course at another time. But 
such tests will materially assist him to avoid 
mistakes previously committed, and teach 
bim where to economize and when to be lib- 
eral and generous with his stock. 

Public tests demonstrate that there is 
limit to the capacity of an animal as long as 
the conditions are not complied with. She 
may be able to do more without having been 
given an opportunity of so doing, and thus it 
is on the farm. The farmer should not con- 
demn his animals until he has faithfully en- 
deavored to give them the full privilege of 
demonstrating their capacity, and when he 
has performed his part he will then know that 
his profits will be according to the quality of 
the stock, as he can retain any such as have 
proved themselves worthy of his confidence, 
while the inferior class will be discarded, the 
result being that the stock will be gradually 
improved and the profits increased.- Phila- 


delphia Record. 
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ENSILAGE FOR MILCH COWS. 


The experiments and experiences of the 
past two years are thoroughly confirmatory 
of the idea, that if in the filling, or immedi- 
ately thereafter, a high heat can be induced 
which shall pervade the mass in the silo, and 
then, all tightly closed, the ensilage will re- 
main sweet until it is re-opened, and an op- 
portunity to ferment is offered by exposure 
to the air. These results are attained by not 
too rapid filling, nor too much tramping, the 
temperature being watched, and as soon as 
that of one layer or portion reaches, say one 
hundred and thirty degrees Fah., another 
layer of three or four feet in thickness may 
be added, leveled off, pat ked a little around 
the sides, and left for a day or two to heat in 
turn. Pits filled in this way last year, turned 
out beautifully, and the cattle, especially 
milch cows, have had healthful, excellent feed, 
fragrant and sweet, and, of course, highly rel- 
ished. When such can become the general 
or universal condition of ensilage on good 
farms, the objection to its use will disappear. 
Heating of ensilage is promoted by cutting, 
by which the juices are exposed to the action 
of ferments, the germs of which are almost 
universally distributed in the atmosphere near 
dwellings and farm-yards. The very fine cut- 
ting which used to be recommended, is prob- 
ably unnecessary, but neither corn nor clover, 
when packed whole, come into a uniform 
heat, and we presume the same would be true 
of other ensiloed plants.— American Agricul- 
turist. 


A FAIR JUDGMENT. 


Now is the time that men begin to growl 
at the decisions of judges at agricultural fairs. 
What a luxury it is when you have lost the 
prize to turn round and ‘‘cuss” the judges. 
But, bless your soul, what can the judges do ? 
There are not premiums enough to go round, 
and everybody knows that they do not pos- 
sess any possible means for telling one ani- 
mal from another. All they can do is to 
stand off and look at your cow or bull, and 
finally determine which to their taste presents 
the most favorable appearance. A painted 
cow would answer the same purpose, only you 
must know in advance what will best 
please the judges. There is one point, how- 
ever, that can be borne in mind by the man 
who acts as judge in classes of Jerseys. 
That is the scale of points. There is the new 
scale now, so after satisfying your own taste 
for color and shape, you can pull the scale of 
points out of your pocket, and by giving the 
cows credit for what they earn, your judg- 
ment, if assailed, can be laid at the door of 
the men who made the scale. The testing 
scales have, however, taken the gilt edge off 
of the premium mania, that was so rampant a 
few years back, when every man who owned 
Jerseys possessed a half dozen premiums for 
each animal from some famous fair. The 
premium part of it without performance is all 
humbug and ought long ago to have been 
abolished.— American Dairyman. 
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TRAINING THE Graprvine.—Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, discussing in the Philadelphia Press 
methods of training grapevines, says: Most 
vineyardists along the older portions of the 
favored east shore of Lake Michigan have 
given up all elaborate methods of training. 
The vines are pruned as soon as the wood 
thaws out in the Spring, and the canes are 
then twisted around a post four or five inches 
in diameter, and secured by a four or six 
penny nail. The vines are twisted in such a 
manner that one or two nails hold them se- 
curely. This method of training has the ad- 
vantage of cheapness. It requires little labor, 
no wires or boards, and no large and expen- 
sive posts. In large vineyards the outlay for 
twine for tying vines to trellicres is consider- 
able. This method is exceedingly expeditious. 
It renders cultivation much more easy also. , 
Vines trained in this manner are easily laid 
down for Winter protection. In this northern 
climate it is important that pruning be done 
in Spring, as by that means all Winter killed 
wood is removed without extra labor. The 
best and most productive vineyards that I have 
seen in Michigan are upon light, sandy soils, 
even very poor soils. Growth is not large, 
but it ripens well; fruit buds are formed in 
abundance. 





Coarsk Bonk Meat ror Pouttry.—As 
our fowls are necessarily confined in small 
yards, we are obliged to supply them with all 
the essential kinds of food that they would 
eat if aguas by large. But previous to the 

ast six months a full supply of shell-formin 
‘ood has always been at times neglected an 
‘‘soft-shelled” eggs or eggs without any shells 
have followed from the neglect. About six 
months ago we began to feed our fowls bones 
broken up to the average size of wheat-ker- 
nels, and we have never seen a soft-shelled 
egg since. The fowls are excessively fond 
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Quincy Mutual fire Insurance Co. 
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AMOS KEYES & CO., 
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AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
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JOHN G 


26 Blackstone Street, 


FRED. L. Keyes. CuHas. A. KEYES, 


Amos KEYES. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
wM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers fn 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Peultry, Dried Apples, ac. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 
98 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wa. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CnuHas. O. BROOKE. 


GHeneral Mutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 
The public services in this city in commem- 


oration of General Grant will be held in Tre- 





mont Temple on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
September The Henry Ward 
Beecher will deliver and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will read an original ode. 
Mr. Jobn Boyle O'Reilly has been compelled 

. decline an invitation to contribute a poem 


29, Rev. 


an oration, 


the occasion. 
Jesse R. Grant bas just sailed for England, 


n business of bis own and partly to 


tor 


for the publication there of General 
‘*Personal Memoirs.” 
Morse of Salem is the new President 
American Association for the Ad- 
ement of Science. 
General Gordon's friends in England have 
r been fully convinced of his death, and 
iny of them still hold that be really escaped 
e from Khartoum and succeeded in fleeing 
the equator. So strong has this faith be- 
a mission has been organized to 
The work of pre- 


ome that 
search for and rescue him. 
paring this mission for its enterprise is now 


almost completed. 
The deliberation characteristic of the Ger- 
man people is somewhat amusingly shown by 


in item now going the rounds, that Professor 


Asa Gray of Cambridge has only recently 
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AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Aroostook, North, . . Presque Isle, . . 


- Bristol Mills,. . Sept. 20-Oct. 1 


and, Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
de 





Gray Park Ass’n,. . .Gray, ....2... > 7,8 
Kennebec, + + « « « Readfield Cor., . Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Knox, ...... + »Rockland,... . .Sept. 23-25 
Knox, North,. . .. . Washington, .. . Oct. 6-8 
Lincoln, +» « « » « Damariscotta,. . . Oct. 6-8 
Ossipee Valley,. .. .Cornish,. . . .Sept 20-Oc .1 
Oxford Co., ... . .South Paris,. . Sept. e9-Oct. 1 
Oxford, West, ... .Fryeburg,... . . Oct. 6-8 
Penobscot, North, . . Lincoln, . . . . Sept. 30, Oct. ! 
Penobscot, West, . .Exeter, ..... 3 ~ © 29, 30 
t. 


. Foxeroft, ....-. 


. . Bingham, . ‘ ; ; ; 
. - Hartland, ....-. 


- Oct. 
. Sept. 20-Oct. 1 


« Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
. « Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
- « » Sept. 


+ + » Sept. 


. 3 Sept. 
+ « « Sept. 22 


. Oct. 


+ + » Sept. 15-17 
. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 


Ashburnham Farm. Club, Ashburnham, . Oct. 1 
Barnstable,.....-. Barnstable, . . . . Sept. 29, 30 
Bolton Farmers’ Club, Bolton, eo ce © o Oct. 7 





Hampden, . « « « » West Springfield, . Sept. 23, 24 
Hampden East,. .. .Palmer,... . . . Sept. 22, 23 
Hampshire,. .....Ambherst,..... Sept. 24, 25 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 

Northampton, ..QOct. 7, 8 
Highland, ... .. . Middlefield, ... .Sept. 9,'0 
Hingham, ......Hingham,... Sept. 29, 30 
H.oosac Valicy,. . . - North Adams,. . . Sept. 22, 2 
Housatonic, ... . . Gt. Barrington, Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Hillside, ...ce- - Cummington, . . . Sept. 29, 30 
Marshtieid, ... . . Marshfield, + « - Sept. 16-18 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury, ..Oct. 6, 7 
Middlesex, .... ..Coneord, ,... «Sept. 29, 30 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, - « « . Sept. 16, 17 
Middlesex, South, Framingham, . . . Sept. 22, 23 | 
Milford Farmers’ Club, Milford, .... . . Sept. 24 
Nantucket, . . . Nantucket, .. . .Sept. 9, 10 
North Brookfield Far- 

mere Club, ... . . North Brookfield, . Sept. 23 

Plymouth, .... . . Bridgewater, .. . Sept. 23, 24 
Spencer, «+e + ees Spencer,. . « « « » Oct. 7 
Sterling Farm. Club, . Sterling. ... . «Sept. 17 
Dem. + + « 0 . . Blandford, ... .Sept. 9,10 
Upton Farm. Club,. . Upton, + « « « Oct. 2 
Westboro Far. Club, . Westboro,. . . . . Sept. 23 
Westminster Fm. Club, Westminster, . . . Sept. 23 
Winchendon Far. & Mech., Winchendon, . Sept. 23 
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en reminded, by a congratulatory letter 
ym the oldest natural history society of Ger- 
the Imperial Academia, Leopoldino- 


Curiosorium—that he was 


nany 


Carolina Naturae 
ted a member of it 50 years ago. 
x-Attorney General Brewster, who is now 
Europe, is said to be adding to his large 
china, among the treasures se- 


ed by him being set of Sevres dessert 


i a 
lates that were once the property of Louis 


Phillippe Unlike many collectors, Mr. 
Brewster uses the china that he possesses, the 
dishes for one course of a meal never appear- 
ng at anotl 


[he seventy-sixth birthday of Dr. Oliver 


Wendell Holmes was quietly celebrated by 
s friends on Saturday last. The Critic is 
moved to remember that this year is also 
rennyson’s seventy-sixth, that Poe would 


ive been seventy-six it he had lived and so 
would Mrs. Browning. 
\ reunion of the schoolmates of the poet 
Whittier is said to be contemplated. Of the 
pupils of the old Haverhill Academy 
om 1827 to 1830, about 25 or 30 are now 
ving, and most of these have expressed their 
wish for a meeting. 
William Larrabee, the recently nominated 
‘epublican candidate for governor of Iowa, 
a native of Ledyard, Windham County, 
Conn. He went to Iowa about thirty-two 
For the first 


Subsequent- 


ars agoa poor young man. 

w years he worked on a farm. 

purchasing the Claremont Flouring Mills 
x 

ting the debt he had incurred, but laying 


In 


began in politics, being nominated by 


time, he won great success, not only liqui- 
foundation of his present wealth. 


8 party without opposition for State Sen- 
Ile has served continuously since, and 

ia8 always proved a very popular candidate. 
rhe will of the late Charles Wright of 
Wethersfield, Conn., the well-known botanist, 
has been admitted to probate. The 
the estate, about $15,000, is given to his 


use of 


and two sisters till their death, when 
goes to Mrs, Virginia T. Smith, city mis- 
in 


sionary. The absolute control is vested 
ier, living, and is to be disposed of by her 
will. If the City Missionary Society fails to 


‘low her orders, the bequest is forfeited. 


\MERICAN CHEESE IN ENGLAND.—The 
ion Times thus makes public facts which 

ive long been quietly known: ‘tA great 
w has fallen upon English agricultural in- 
try in the destruction of the profit hitherto 
ealized from the manufacture of high quality 
se. American competition has at last 
ined the prospects of the skilled and inde- 
latigable dairy farmers ot Cheshire, prices 
having fallen from 15 to 20 shillings per hun- 
red weight, bringing down the market to fig- 
ires at which it would not be remunerative to 
What effect this may 


‘ave upon husbandry and the great cheese- 


continue business. 
¢ centres in England can not be calcu- 
ut a great reduction in the value of 
airy It cannot be 
‘aid that superior quality in products is a reme- 


y or unprofitable cheese making, for the over- 
wf 


‘arms may be expected. 


‘elming fall has occurred in the price of the 
very 


best Cheshire. Farmers are dismayed 
at the outlook for the very branch of bus- 
vandry which has been regarded as the main- 
tay of British agriculture. If dairying goes 
“very resource of our agricultural classes 
must collapse.” With such admitted facts 
irom so high a source, it is no longer neces- 
sary for Central New York to ship Cayuga, 
Otsego and Chenango cheese to England to 
return as Cheshire. This now confessed re- 


BL ] 7 . 
suit was long ago predicted by Horatio Sey- 
mour 





THE Russi; ; 
the + Russian thistle, brought to this country by 


wheat is hea in their first importation of ‘seed 
ota. ooming so thickly s 
Dakota as to cause serious — ramen 
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ment of the numismatic nuisance. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!s Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
BDean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50s, 


ly7 


Sratistics show that the export of wheat from 
Calitornia. Oregon and Washington Territory gives 
employment annually to more than 400 sailing ves- 
The average passage for each craft is about 
16,000 miles, in an average time of between four 
Many of the largest and finest 
sailing ships, American, Norwegian and English, 


seis. 
and five 
are kept 


PILE 


months. 
busy in the trade. 


tumors when 


Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


On the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, between 
New Orleans and Mobile, there are five establish- 
ments in which shrimps and oysters are canned, 
and others are projected. 
supply of oysters for them is inexhaustible, and 
that these bivalves are quite equal in quality to 


neglected 
treated often degenerate into cancer. 
and improved treatment without knife, caustic or 
salve, we cure the worst cases in ten to thirty days. 
Pamphlet, references and terms, three letter stamps. 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 663 Main 


those taken in Chesapeake Bay. 


Livery stable keepers should always keep Ar- 
nica & Oil Liniment in the stable, nothing like it 


for horses. 


Arnica & Oil Liniment is equally good for man 


and beas 


Tue use of chiceory for the adulteration of cof- 
fee has so diminished the sale of the latter in Great 
Britain that less is sold to a population of 36,000,- 


t. 25 and 50 cents per 


bottle. 


000 now than to 27,000,000 in 1848. 


Wuy 


by all dr 
THeS 


suffer the tortures of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla will give you sure relief? 
100 Doses One Dollar. 


News tells of a certain 
Southern State which spent $8000 to secure foreign 


uggists. 


avannab, (Ga.) 


immigrants, and got but one. 


Know TuyseLr, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 


young and middle-aged men. 


Tue excitement among growers of the Concord 
grapes along the Hudson Valley is becoming great 
on account of the immense crop. 


quantity 


Imrure Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VEGETINE, 
As a blood purifier it 


and cur 
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Woodbridge and Bethany, Woodbridge, . Oct. 
. . Bo. Woodstock, . . Sept. 15-17 
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Tue Lowell Citizen suggests as an idea for the 
Grant monument fund that a national collection be 
made solely of twenty-cent and three-cent coins. 
Melted together they would furnish the metal for a 
colossal statue of great intrinsic value, while the 
people would be glad to contribute all in their pos- 
session and thus accomplish the permanent retire- 


or improperly 
By our new 


It is claimed that the 


biliousness when 


The quality and 


Sept. 24, 25 
Sept. : 


We give below our list of Agricultural Fairs to be 
held during the coming autumn, as far as we have yet 
been informed. We desire to include in this list every 
agricultural or horticultural exhibition in New Eng- 
land, however local it may be, and we would respect- 
fully request our friebds, particularly the officers of 
County and Village Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and all 
similar associations which intend to hold an exhibi- 
tion this fall, to notify us of the date and place of such 
exhibitions as soon as the same are decided upon. 
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has raised a good 
and 


urposes. This confirms the statement tha 
made six weeks ago, that the States o 
Michigan and Indiana, and a small 


Connecticut, ... ..Meriden, ... . «Sept. 16-18 
ie, VRE ESS, Leen . + + «Sept. 21-25 | months. 
assachusette Mort.,. Boston, .... . . Sept. 16-!8 ss Spri i j 
New Hampshire, . . . Manchester, ... Sept. 21-24 re Ea w oa Spring — stuation, omy 
New York, ......A’bany,. ... . Sept. 10-16 | TP ave been receiv e present week, 
ee ag PR eevee a eevee eo = that the crop is gomg to turn out better 
ode Island... . .Providence,.... it. 21- ; ; H 
Vermont,, .... . . Burlington,. . . ‘Sept. 7-1 both m quantity and qualit » than we expect- 
County and Local. ed thirty days ago. As these reports have 
samen, not yet been fully authenticated, I do not 


1884. 


the quality of the crop, are correct. You 
wheat harvest, Wall Street flooded the coun- 
try with dispatches to the effect that the Kan 
sas crop was 25,000,000 bushels, and I have 
been reporting it at 8,000,000 bushels, and 
the facts proved that the official report was 
9,000,000 bushels. I think we shall see the 
Spring wheat crop come out about the same. 
A very sudden fall in the mercury last night, 
made us_a little sensitive. and fearful of an 
early frest, but so far we have escaped. The 
great bulk of the corn must pass to the 15th 
of September before it is sate from any such 
calamity. 

‘Corn still continues to do well every- 
where, and the large prospective crop which 
is now ‘now nearly made, will do much, I 
think, toward the return of a good healthy 
Fall trade, not only in the West, but in the 
whole country. I shall wire the moment I 
think the corn crop may be considered out of 
all danger by frost.” 


The Chicago Farmers’ Review, publishes 
the following summary of its crop returns up 
to Aug. 24th: 


‘‘With the exception of the country tribu- 
tary to the Red River Valley, the last four- 
teen days’ harvest has not been seriously de- 
layed. Much of the Spring wheat to be 
handled this Fall and winter, will be of infe- 
rior quality. The intense hot weather of 
July has been the cause of this state of af- 
fairs, the effect of which was to more or less 
shrivel the grain and produce a quality below 
that of 1884. The Spring wheat crop of 
1884 was exceptionally fine in quality. 
Northern Dakota promises now to be the only 
area from which any large supply of No. 2 
hard wheat may be looked for. 
“The price of wheat has declined twelve 
cents within the last sixty days. Even at the 
present price of wheat the export demand is 
very small. The great accumulation of stock 
at shipping ports, and the prospects of a still 
further increase, has also been an element 
which has gone very far toward producing the 
— decline. The very cool nights which 
ave prevailed more or less during August, 
have made farmers considerably anxious for 
fear of an early frost. 
‘*While the general appearance of the corn 
is one of encouragement, the crop as a whole 
is late, and we must get well into September 
without an early frost, for with it at least fifty 
per cent would be soft. The general impres- 
sion is that we are to gather the largest crop 
of corn ever grown. Still, the corn crop is 
very uneven, and we think that the yield will 
not be up to general expectations.” 


Regarding _ the 
crops in the Northwest by frost, General 
Manager Van Horne, of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, has received the following telegram : 


reported destruction of 


‘‘A considerable amount of grain has been 
harvested. The frost last night was very | 
slight. Delicate flowers and garden vegeta- 
ble were not affected. Reports from every 
station to-day state that no damage has been 
done to uncut grain. Harvesting is in full 
blast.” 





Hiscellancous Ftems. 


te The town of Parsonfield, Me., celebra- 
ted its centenary on Saturday, Aug. 29. 

te Nearly 100,000 Alaska seal skins were 
received in San Francisco on Saturday, the 
value of which is over $1,000,000. 

te There was a snow storm at Harvey 
Lake, ten miles from Wilkesbarre, Pa., on 
Wednesday of last week. 

te The Bankers and Merchants Telegraph 
Company has sued the Western Union for 
$2,000,000 alleged damages. 
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that of 


Messrs. B. A. ATKINSON & Co., Nassau Hall, Bos- 
By a system of fair dealing and absolutely 
rock bottom prices they have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a business that is simply wonderful. 
their double column advertisement in this issue. 


Read 


4136 


Sold 





The Chicago correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, under date of 
Aug. 25 

‘*l am able to record another week of sea- 
sonable weather all over the Northwest. 
kinds of farm work has progressed very satis- 
factorily in Northern and Central Illinois and 
Farmers have been busy threshing 
oats, and in the majority of cases they report 
the yield in quality and quantity much below 
that expected thirty days ago. 
tion in the yield of oats is very plainly traced 
to the ravages of the grasshoppers. Since 
the harvest the grasshoppers have been work- 
ing upon the meadow and also the corn field, 
but the crop of corn has been so far advanced 
that but slight damage has been done. 
Northern Dakota and Northern Minnesota, 
farmers have been cutting wheat, and it will 
take the present week before all the area in 
this, the Northern area of the Spring wheat, 


lowa 


CROP REPORTS. 


oth, says: 


will be put into shock. 


‘*In Nebraska the small grain is now all se- 
cured, and farmers wait, with some degree of 
anxiety, the maturity of the corn crop. 

‘‘Working our way down into Kansas, we 
find that so far but little ground bas been pre- 
pared for wheat, owing generally to the dry 
condition of the ground, the scarcity of the 
seed, and the difficulty also of procuring it, 
with the low prices of wheat now ruling, are 
all facts which tend to discourage farmers 

utting wheat in as large an acreage as usual. 

n Tennessee and Kentucky for the last three 
weeks, the weather has been extremely dry, 
and many farmers who intended sowing will 
abandon it for the reason that they find that 
ploughing do not give good 
it very doubtful if we shall 
acreage of winter 


late seeding and 


results. 


see any increase in the a 
wheat in Soutnern Illinois or Southern Indi- 
ana, but the condition of the farmers in 
Michigan and Ohio is such that they will 
make every endeavor to put out a full acre- 


age. 


I think 


The reduc- 


All 


In 





te Snow fell Thursday, Aug. 27, near 
Montreal, and frosts were reported the next 


‘Indiana, particularly the Northern area, 
crop of winter wheat, both 
in quantity and quality and that State is now 
being drawn on very heavily from ‘Tennessee 
entucky, for supplies for home con- 
sumption, and large quantities are also being 
shipped from Indiana to St. Louis for similar 


rtion of 
Northern Ohio, would be the only States 
from which the depleted winter wheat States 
would draw their supply for the next twelve 


cLange the statement I have made, that the 
Spring wheat crop of the Northwest in quan- 
tity and quality, will fall beneath the crop of 
That the movement will be early, I 
think there is no doubt, especially if the state- 
ments which have been made with regard to 


will recollect that in the midst of the winter 


“O, LOR’ HIT 'IM AGAIN!” 


In the early days of Methodism in Scotland, 
a certain congregation, where there was but 
one rich man, desired to build a new chapel. 
A church meeting was held. The old rich 
Scotchman rose and said: ‘Brethren, we 
; dinna need a new chapel ; I'll give £5 for re- 

irs.” 
f | Just then a bit of plaster falling from the 
ceiling hit him on the head. 

Looking up and seeing how bad it was, he 
said: *‘Brethren, it’s worse thon I thoucht; 
T'll make it 50 pun’.” 

“Oh, Lord,” exclaimed a devoted brother 
on a back seat, ‘hit ‘im again!” 

There are many buman tabernacles which 
> | are in sore need of radical building over, but 
we putter and fuss and repair in spots without 
satisfactory results. It is only when we are 
personally alarmed at the real danger that we 
act indepennently, and do the right thing. 
Then it is that we most keenly regret because 
we did not sooner use our judgment, follow 
the advice born of the experience of others 
and jump away from our perils. 

Thousands of persons who will read this 
paragraph are in abject misery to-day when 
they might be in a satisfactory condition. 
They are weak, | feless, full of odd aches and 
pains. and every year they know they are get- 
ting worse, even though the best doctors are 
patching them in spots. The origin of these 
aches and puins is the kidneys and liver, and 
if they would build these all over new with 
Warner's safe cure as millions have done, and 
cease investing their money in miserably un- 
successful patchwork, they would be well and 
happy and would bless the day when the Lord 
‘*hit "em” and indicated the common-sense 
course for them to pursue.—London Press. 








A Parson's Leave-Taxinc. — A North 
Adelaide parson was taking leave, recently, 
of a congregation with whom he had not lived 
on the best terms. 

“I do not regret our separation, my dear 
brethren, for three good and valid reasons. 
The first is that you don’t love me; second, 
that you don't love one another, and the 
third, that God doesn’t love you. You don’t 
love me—my salary is several months in 
arrear; you don't love one another—or there 


In Philadelphia, Pa., Au 
ow of Francestown, N 
e 





&@ Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in the 
FARMER. 





Dew Advertisements. — 


ie THE BEST FOR ANY HOUSE AND 
can be secured at moderate expense. We build 
one form of boiler especially for wood, and it is the 
most economical heater in use. Runs many hours 


without attention, and is absolutely safe and noiseless. 
For estimates, address the 


EASTMAN STEAM HEATING CO, 
Box 212, ROCKLAND, MASS. 4136¥ 


ASAHEL WHEELER’S 


MARINE VARNISH 


— FOR THE— 


Restoration and Preservation 


— 


PAINT 


On the outer gurfaces of Buildings, Ships, Rail Cars, 
Baggage Wagons, &c. It is more durable than any 
other Varnish or Paint, and is a saving in expense of 
fifty per cent. over any other method of painting. It 





22, Thomas B. Bradford, 
- H., in the 70th year of hia 
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will neither rub off nor turn whitish. 


Circulars sent by request. 


2teop36 


145 Milk 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE. 


All persons interested in the formation of a 


State Agricultural and Industrial Society 


are requested to meet on Saturday the 19th Sept. at 
half past one o’clock Pp. M. in the Grand Army Hall, 
Worcester, Mass., there to take such action as shall 
further the object of this call. 

2te LEDY 


ARD BILL, Paxton, Mass. 


APPLES---APPLES---APPLES !! 


HENRY 


Consignments received for sale upon advantageous 


terms, by 


THEAKSTONE, 


Fruit and General Commission Merchant, 


LIVERPOOL, England. 





would not be such a dearth of marriages 
amongst you; and God doesn’t seem to love 
you as you ought to be loved, because there 
have been so few funerals among you lately.” 





FoREIGN capitalists are said to own 20,000,000 
acres of Western land, and American capitalists 
and companies at least 10,000,000 acres more. 


R. |. STATE FAIR, 


NARRAGANSETT PARK, 


DENCE, R. I. 
Sept. 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 1885. 
PREMIUMS LIBERAL. 


A Grand Bicycle Tournament, Tuesday, Sept. 22. 


CHAS 


No effort will be spared to make it exceed all other 

fairs in New England. 

. H. PECKHAM, President, 
4 


CHAS. W. SMITH, Secretary & Treasurer. t35 





Che World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES, 


Great Britain. 
There is but very little of interest or importance 
in the European despatches of the past week. 
English politics are at a stand still for the present. 
Mr. Parnell expects that the Irish party will win 
87 seats in the next Parliament, enough to force 
upon that body a more conscientious consideration 
ot the question of home rule for Ireland. 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's mission to Tur- 
key is expected to result in England’s evacuation 
of Egypt, and the occupation of that country by 
Turkey, with a guarantee to maintain order therein. 
England, it is said recognizes the rights of the 
other powers in Egypt, but will permit none of 
them except Turkey to undertake a military occu- 
pation of the eountry. F 
It is considered reasonably certain that peace be- 
tween England and Russia on the Afghan question 
is now completely assured. The two governments 
are at present busily engaged in arranging the last 
details of a mutual understanding, and the negoti- 
tions are proceeding rapidly and harmoniously. 
Mr. Gladstone’s health has been greatly improy- 
ed by his trip to Norway. . 

France, 

The cholera at Marseilles and Toulon appears to 
be slightly decreasing. There seems to be little, if 
any, decrease in the panic among the people, how- 
ever. Thousands of people have fled from Tou- 
lon, and hundreds of shops and manufacturing es- 
tablishments are closed. One thousand workmen 
have desertea their places at the arsenal and fled 
before the scourge. Both divisions of the evolu- 
tionary squadron have been removed from Toulon 
and stationed in the Gulf of San Juan to await the 
subsidence of the epidemic. 
The funeral of the late Admiral Courbet took 
place at Paris on Friday. 


Spain. 
Gen. Foster, the American Minister to the Span- 
ish court, has arranged the terms of a commercial 
treaty between the countries. It is believed that 
its provisions relate chefly to reforms of the Cuban 
custom house regulations, and that it will settle the 
claims of American citizens upon Cuba. 
The ravages of the cholera in Spain are decreas- 
ing. The statistics for the past week show largely 
that there was a daily average decrease of 300 new 
cases and 140 deaths. In Granada and Saragossa 
this decrease was most notable, while in Madrid 
and Barcelona there was no change. In Valencia, 
Toledo and Zamora there was an increase in the 
number of new cases and deaths. 
The Spanish government has forwarded to Ger- 
many a copy of an agreement, signed three years 
ago by native chiefs, in which they recognize the 
sovereignty of Spain over the Caroline Islands. 
It is believed that Germany will formally recognize 
the claims of Spain, and that the difficulty is vir- 
tually adjusted. 











morning in New York State, New Hampshire 
and Maine. 

te Albert D. Swan, a prominent citizen of 
Lawrence, was murdered last Thursday by | 
Henry K. Goodwin, who gave himself up to | 
the police. 


te It is estimated at the Treasury Depart- 
ment that there has been a decrease of about 
$3,000,000 in the public debt during the 
month of August. 


te It is said that the President’s order ex- 
pelling the cattle kings from Indian lands, is 
to be contested in the courts. Gen. Butler is 
said to be counsel for the plaintiffs. 


te The herring fisheries on the coast of 
Ireland have been a failure this year, the fish 
having failed to appear in those waters which 
hitherto they have visited with great regular- 
ity. 

te Two police officers were found in the 
street near the court house in Geneva, Ill., 
last Friday morning, fatally shot through the 
body. It is supposed that both were mur- 
dered by burglars. 


te The latest report places the property 
loss by the cyclone in Charlestown, S. C., last 
week at $1,690,000. Fourteen lives were 
lost by the wreck of the three Beaufort p lot 
boats. 


te The population of Dakota in round 
numbers is 415,000, of which South Dakota 
claims 263,070. The total number of farms 
in the territory is 80,000, varying in area from 
6000 acres down. 


te A Hoboken druggist put up morphine 
instead of quinine, and two sisters, for whom 
the latter drug had been prescribed, were 
poisoned by it. The druggist in remorse 
took a similar powder himself. 


te A strange and fatal disease has broken 
out in West Virginia. The victims are prin- 
cipally children, and a large number have 
died in the greatest agony within a few hours 
after seizure. 


t= The house of Mrs. Hannah Gibson in 
Plymouth, Me., was burned last Thursday 
night, and the owner perished in the flames. 
The fire was probably set by an insane nephew 
of Mrs. Gibson. 


te The crew of the New Bedford whaler 
Isabella, which was crushed in the ice in Hud- 
son’s straits more than a year ago, have just 
arrived at Halifax, N.S., after a great deal 
of suffering. 


t= The State Department has received in- 
telligence that a party of armed Cubans has 
left the Florida Keys, presumably for an at- 
tack on Cuba. A close watch will be kept to 
prevent, if possible, any violation of the neu- 
trality laws. 


te Gardner, Holmes & Co.'s furniture 
factory on East Sixty-first street, New York 
city, was destroyed by fire early last Sunday 
morning, the property loss reaching $100,000. 
One fireman was killed by falling walls and 
another badly injured. 


t# The doctors who have been examining 
the sources from which Boston gets its drink- 
ing water, report that all the sources of supply 
are so thoroughly contaminated with filth of 
all kinds as to seriously menace the health of 
the people. 


te The house, shed and barn belonging to 
Deacon Benner in Monmouth, Me., were 
burned last Saturday night, together with sev- 
eral horses, three cows and a large amount of 
hay. The fire caught in the barn and is sup- 
posed to have been incendiary. 


te A minister at Biddeford, Me., last week 
undertook to rid his stable of spiders, by set- 
ting fire to their webs. He succeeded, but 
he lost the barn, and also the house, with all 
their contents, and was moreover himself se- 
verely burned. 


te The army worm is devastating cotton 
fields in the southern part of Tennessee. 
Thousands of acres have already been com- 
pletely denuded, and unless some change is 
had in the weather not more than one-third of 
a crop will be made. Cattle are suffering in 
some parts of the State for want of water. 


te A meeting of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists was held in Wasbing- 
ton this week, for the purpose of considering 
the method of fertilizer analyses, and bring- 
ing about uniformity in the legislation gov- 
erning the sale of fertilizers in the different 
States. 

ta The bureau of statistics reports that the 
total number of immigrants at the ports of 
the United States for the seven months ended 
July 31, 1885, was 218,178, inst 276,890 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
Great Britain contributed 64,805, y 
72,635, Sweden and Norway 21,649, and Po- 
land 13,000. 





Germany. 


The government is preparing for the approval of 
the Reichstag bills for the construction of several 
new canals within the empire. One of these bills 
is for a ship canal from the Baltic to the German 
Ocean, with strong forts at each mouth and at com- 
manding points along the route. This work will 
cost an enormous sum of money, and the waterwav 
would never be able by any possible traffic upon it 
to repay even the interest upon the cost of construc- 
tion. 

Germany has already five expeditions at work 
in Africa and bas acquired 2600 German square 
miles of territory, commanding access to the 
sources of the Nile, Congo and Zambesi rivers and 
the chief roads to the interior of Africa. 


Russia. 


The Russian government is taking severe meas- 
ures to suppress the use of the German language 
in the Baltic provinces, and a decree has also been 
issued making the Greek Church the established 
religion in those provinces. Protestantism will 
merely be tolerated, and children must be brought 
up in the established faith. The decree has excited 
great discontent among the German settlers, who 
are all Protestants. 

The Czar will visit Merv in 1886 in the autumn, 
and will thence go to Samarcand to be crowned 
Emperor of Central Asia. 

Mr. Taft, late United States Minister to Russia, 
says that that country is making rapid strides in 
civilization. The present Czar is better liked than 
his predecessor, and goes about unarmed and un- 
protected except in isolated cases. In the southern 
part of Russia fine grain crops are grown, but the 
lack of railorad facilities to transport the crop en- 
tails great loss. 


General Despatches. 


Germany’s action with regard to the Caroline 
Islands has created an uneasy feeling among the 
small nations of Europe. Holland especially sees 
in this step a dangerous precedent; while Spain by 
her geographical position is comparatively indepen- 
dent, if Germany should fall afoul of some eastern 
island now under the nominal sovreignty of Hol- 
land, the latter would be absolutely powerless to 
oppose her. 

The Austrian newspapers are still criticising the 
action of the United States government in the ap 
pointment of Mr. Keiley, and declare that it was a 
decided breach of diplomatic courtesy. 

The cholera has appeared at Nagasaki, Japan, 
and the presence of the scourge has created great 
excitement, especially among foreigners. 


Business Notices. 





Matiings, 


REASONABLE PRICES, 
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HOLSTEIN 


A 


atonce. the National Co., 23 Dey St,, N. ¥ 
26t34 


D Mill, Farm Fanilies, 
HELP FURNISHE s and single hands a spe- 
With our contracts and the depressed times, 
Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, and have 
time to read, think and plan, wisdom says try and 


CHARLES T. PARSONS, 


cialty. 


I 


operation, from the Grape to the Wine. 
P. O. Order, and address SABIN M. SMITH, 17 Flint 
Street, East Somerville, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1817. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 


SONS & £0. 


WILTONS, 


BRUSSELS, 
MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 


SAXONY RUGS, 


ART INGRAINS, 
CHINA MATTINGS, 
WOODSTOCK SQUARES, 


Domest 


or 


And every grade and 


ic 


Oriental 


Carpetings, 


variety of Foreign 
oil Cloths, 


Rugs for sale at 


898 & 560 Washington ot, 


BOSTON. 











Oldest herd in America—Choicest 
stock — Lowest 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves always on hand. 
Stockh safely shipped anywhere. Houghton 
Farm, Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 


prices. Cows, 
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prove. 
Northampton, 





BIC OFFER 


Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you want 
one send us your name, P. UV. and express offic 


Maas. 


To introduce them, we 
* will Give Away 1000 





Agt. 
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GRAPE WINE. 


FCIPE FOR MAKING GRAPE WINE 
for family use, with full directions and mode of 


Inclose $1, or 


1331 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Meets the wants of those who need a medi- 
cine to build them up, give an appetite, purity 
the blood, and oi] up the machinery of their 
bodies. No article takes hold of the system 
and hits the spot like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the 
human body through the blood, giving to 
all renewed life and energy. $1.00 a bot- 
tle; six for $5.00. Sold by druggists. Made 
by C. lL. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Marriages and Deaths, 





MARRIED. 


In Malden, Aug. 22, by Rev. J. J. Miller of Worces- 
ter, Stephen Cutter Clark of West Boxford and Grace 
Miller Greene, daughter of W. L. Greene. 

In Watertown, Aug. 24, by the Rev. Dr. L. T. Town- 
send, Mr. Albert C. Wright of Putnam, Conn., and 
Miss Lucy M. Kogers. 

In Salem Aug. 22, by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Josiah 
Mayo of Beverly to Miss Eliza A. Upton of Salem. 

In Salm, Aug. 24, by Rev. James P. Franks, James 
B. Curwen to Miss Mary 8. Osgood. 

In West Yarmouth, Aug. 13, Frederick W. Hale of 
East Somerville to Ella C. Taylor of West Yarmouth. 

In Haverhill, Aug. 18, by D. B. Tenney, esq., Orrin 


cellent water. 


Real Estate---Stock. 


An unusual opportunity is now offered te 


purchase one of the 


Best Farms in Worcester County. 


HE REAL 


ESTATE OF THE LATE 


Ww. A. Fiske, together with all the Stock, Tools 


to suit purchasers. 


and Growing Crops, if desired, is now offered at a very 
low price and must be sold in order to settle the Estate. 
This Farm is delightful 
ton, within one mile o 


located in the town of Graf- 


l > 

f the Depot, Post-office, Public 
Library, and four Churches, with one of the best town 
High Schools to be found in the State. 
house is large and in excellent repair, surrounded by 
hundreds of choice fruit and ornamental trees. 
The estate consists of 150 acres of the 
best land to be found in the State, in a high state of 
cultivation, and suitably divided into mowing, 
ture and woodland, situated in a delightful neighbor- 
hood, with Schoolhouse very near. 
may be found 3 pairs of fine matched Devon Steers. 
This property will be sold all together, or in parcels, 
For particulars inquire of 

Mr H. E. Fiske, No. 23 Mulbury St. Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. EK. W. Fisk, No. 1206 Union Ave., Kansas City, 


The dwelling 


Ex. 


as 


Among the stock 


Mo., or 
Mrs. J. F. Coe, on th e premises. 
36 


Grafton, Mass., Sept. Ist, 1885. 





T. Dodge to Miss Maggie J. McEwen. 

In Kennebunkport, Me., Aug. 25, Will A. Moody of 
Bowdoin College to Miss Jennie L., daughter of the 
late Capt. John F. Mason. 

In Danielsonville, Conn., Aug. 26, by Rev. C. H. 
Spalding of Boston, Ellsworth C. Babson to J. Emily, 
only daughter of Abner Young. 

In Thetford, Vt., Aug. 26, by Rev. Harry Brickett 
of Thetford, assisted by Rev. Harry L. Brickett of 
Lynntield, Mass.. Mr. Edgsr N. Morse to Miss Belle C. 
Flood, both of Thetford. 





and timber. 


ent 
whole farm. 
ings are in best repair. 
plements $2000. 


iv E. C. WINCHESTER, Sullivan, N. H. 


FARM FOR SALE 


ONTAINING 250 ACRES; 50 ACRES 
in mowing and filiage; 100 in pasture; rest wood 


ear. 


Sugar orchard of 1200 trees, which can- 
not be equalled in the State for quality of its sugar. 
Sugar sold for last 22 years at from 16 to 24 cents per 
i. $350 worth, made in 2 weeks and 2 days, sold pres- 
This orchard pays net taxes and interest on 
Two barns, large house and out build 


Price with sugar making im- 


‘all on or address 





DIED. 


In this city, Aug. 29, Mary, wife of Francis B. Win- 
ter, 81 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Belmont, Aug. 29, Oliver E. Adams, 81 yrs. 

In Cambridge, Aug. 11, Ruth, widow of of Charles 
Hunnewell, 95 yre. 9 mos. 


F 


57 acres ready for crop, for $2000. 
residence lots at $50 each. Aberdeen is a city of 
over 2,000, with three banks, three wholesale houses, 
railroads in six directions; jobbing centre of a large 


INE DAKOTA FARMS FOR SALE! 
160 acres, only three miles from Aberdeen, with 


Also some fine 


In Cambrldgeport, Aug. 23, Adaline Crosby, 80 yrs. | country Dakota has fine crops, and now is the time 
In Charlestown, Aug. 21, Ebenezer Sampson, 87 yrs. | to invest. We also loan money, 80 a8 to net Eastern 
7 mos. arties 7 to 8 percent. References first-class. HAG- 


In Dorchester, Aug. 26, Ann, widow of the late 


RTY & MARPLE, Bankers, ABERDEEN, DAK. 





James Tucker, 89 yrs. 8 mos. 
In Dorchester, Aug. 26, Esther Dettling, 78 yrs. 6 


mos. 
In Everett, Aug. 28, Tabitha Nichols, wife of Henry 
Shute, 79 yrs 8 mos. 





| Legal Aotices. 





In Hingham, Aug. 23, Rebecca A. Fessenden, widow 
of the late Luther J. Barnes, 77 yrs. 8 mos. 

In North Andover, Aug. 26, Charles P. Bailey, on his 
86tn birthday. 

In Somerville, Aug. 22, Cynthia, wife of Chauncy 
Holt, 79 yrs. 11 mos. 

In South Georgetown, Aug. 20, Eiizabeth A., widow 
of Elbridge G. Welch, 70 yrs. 

In South Hingham, Aug. 22, Lucy, wife of Andrew 
Cushing, 82 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Wayland, Aug. 24, Thomas D. Hawkes, late of 


L 


ing : Whereas, ce’ 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX SS. PROBATE COURT. 


EY, 


ceased have been 


be issued 


To the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the Estate of HANNAH E. B. KEL- 
late of Malden, in said County, deceased, Greet- 
rtain instruments 
last will and testament and a codicil thereto of said de- 
ted to said Court, for Probate, 
by FRANCIs A. FigLvD, who prays that letters of ad- 
ministration ma: 


rporting to be the 


to him, the executor 


Boston, 79 yrs. 2 mos. named in said having declined said trust: You 
In Woburn, Aug. 24, Mrs. A. R. Fosdick, widow of | are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
the late Dea. James Fosdick, 84 yrs. 1 mo. be held at bambri , in said County of Middlesex, on 
At Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H-, Aug. 25, Mrs. Phebe | the first Tuesday of September next, at nine o’clock be- 
B.. wife te og er Dutton, Esq., 73 yrs. fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
In Dover, N. H., Aug. 25, Miss Elizabeth 8. Durrell, | the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
81 yrs. 10 mos. give public notice the 


n New Haven, Conn. Aung. 24, Eleaz in 
of his ; ig. 24, ar Brown, 





once a week, for three su 


reof, by publishing this citation 


e weeks, in the news- 
ted 


the 73d year age paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
In Providence, R. I., Aug. 22, Mary., widow of John | at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
M. Chapman, in the 80th oad of her ¥ least, before said Court. 
In North Conway, N. H., Aug. 2 Major Daniel Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, uire, Judge of 
: 93 ee oe said ty this twenty wae ~ Saget the 
2 ” . 28, Mrs. Emily (Davis), wid- | year one thousand eight hundred ve. 
ow of Silas F. H i~ptan’ 31369 TYLA, . 





near PROVI- 


SEEDING DOWN, 


left the soil in excellen 
condition for 





Fields sowr 
seed las 


done now. 
with grass 
the 


injured by 


plowed and resown. 
By the use of 


2 SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC 


and yield a heavy hay crop next July. The good ef- 
grass can be seen for years. Try it. 
SHELBURNE, Mass., Aug. 27, 1885. 
Messrs. GLIDDEN & CuRTIS.—SIRS: I have five 
acres of land that in 1884 were hardly worth mowing. 
Possibly I got one ton of grass from the entire piece. 
In Ang., 1884, I ploughed it, seeded it with Timothy 
and Red Top, and sowed on and harrowed in sixteen 
hundred pounds of Soluble Pacific Guano. Early in 
the spring of 1885. I sowed on 1 ton of the Guano. In 
July I cut from the a ten tons of hay of the best 
quality. fours respectfully, 
8. B. Fiske. 
If not for sale in your vicinity address 


CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


HORSE POWERS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


Machines for THRESHING and CLEAN- 

ING GRAIN; also Machines for SAWING 

aia ‘etgea G — with Circular and 
cknow ~ ‘ress-Cut D i. 

te all to be ; . rag Saws. 


THE 


BEST 


aa- EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY, 
QuanrsTy & QUALITY of Work. 
FREE. "Address A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vermont, 
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THE PNEUMATIC 
Fruit Drier or Evaporator 


Retains the natural fruit and 
vegetableflavor. ‘Themostrapid 
evaporation with the least fuel. 
It is the only Drier made in 
which the heat passes three 
times across the furnace. 
_Also, Evaporators for making 
cider jelly from sweet cider, 
without sugar or any foreign 
substance. 

Made in EIGHT SIZES, for 
| family or factory use. 

) ilustrated Pamphiets FREE. 


A Farm Machine Co., 


ellows Falls, Vermont, 
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AGENTS WANTE to canvas for the sale off 
our NURSERY SToOcK 
Unequaled Facilities. One of the Largest and 
dest Establised Nurseries in the States. For term 
address, W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N.Y 


steopst 


NEW ENG 
CONSERVATORY 


joston, Mass., 








LAND 


F MUSIC 


“a; Largest 











) ie 
and Best be nt F t- 
ors, LYTI Stude ve horough Instruc in 
Vocal and Instrun ! Music, Piano and Organ Tun- 
1 


ing, Fine Art t 
and Italian 1 uages, Er 










rature, French, German, 
ish Branches, Gymnastics 








« u 1, $5to Sx 
perterm. Fall Term beg 
Jilustrated Calendar, givi 
k. TULRIJEER, Dir 


6teop2s ; Pe " 
IVE A NWANTEDSa3:485 
Re for our business in het 


msible house. References ex 
GAY & CO., 14 Barclay St., N.¥. 


address 


vin form n. @ . 
, Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass, 





locality. 
Changed. 


6134 








PAYS NO 
FANCY PROFIT 


But is an original compound, 
made from the PUREST 
STOCK, and is sold by the 
makers and dealers nearer the 
cost of production than any 
other Laundry Soap in the 


The recent rains have 
down, and this should be 


Spring, and which were 
July 
drought, will give better 
crops next year if now 


GUANO 


the labor and expense of seeding down are much 
lightened, while the early, vigorous growth before 
cold weather, produces plants that will stand the frost, 


fects of using SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO on 


i 
t 


mont 


Good 


Conti 


A 


No. 
w 


G 
We 


SPECIAL ANNO 


In this 


2isa 


B. A. ATKINSON 


‘| WASSAU HALL, 


seeding 


& CO., 


827 Washington St., cor. Common Street, 
and 54 Shawmut Ave., cor, Pleasant Street, j MA ' 


CORNER PEARL AND MIDDLE STREETS, PORTLAND, ME. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE FURNISHING STORES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


102,550 square feet of floor room in the Nassau Hall Building is filled with all kinds of 


USEFUL HOUSEHOLD COODS, 


which will be sold Cheap for CASH or on INSTALLMENTS. 


CEM 


hof September we shall sell all 


N 


] to the housekeepers of New Engiand. 
inds of household furnishings cheaper than ever before. 


During the 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, STOVES, RANGES, &c. 
Buy of the MANUFACTURERS and save one profit. 


PARLOR FURNITURE (our own make). 


8. 


nually on hand 75 to 80 different styles. Our Factory 


We carry an enormous line of Plushes and pholstery Good 
their goods and have their Suites or Odd Chairs or Couches made 


Hair Cloth P. ites, , 5.00, x ° H 
86060. set. bGo08" ae a ns et CAN ty pha? 90.945 00, £50.00 
SUITES in all grades of Mohair and Silk Plush from 50.00 to $300.00. 


Also Suites in Fancy 
and any person can select 
» order, at same Prices. 






t 


is taxed to its utmost Capacity, 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


department we have 
Chamber Suites, at 


Enormous Line. 
$18.00, $20.00, $25.00, 


an 
sh 


> 


orth $65.00. Price, 850.00. 


No. 3 is one of the Handsomest Suites in the market, comprising 


lass, Brace Arm Chairs, large Table, 
have over 50 DIFFERENT PATTERNS, 4!! 


. r $30.00, 
Cherry Chamber Suites, at $30.00, $40.00, $50.00 to $100.00. 


SOLID BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


No. lisa lo Piece Marble Top Suite, nicely Moulded and Beaded, 
10 Piece, Bevel Mirror, finely Polished, best 


$35.00 to $75.00, 


a beauty, $40.00, 


Italian Marble Tops, and 


10 pieces, large Bevel 


and Warranted in every Particular, 860.00, 
set up on one 


floor to select from, 


























ALSO, A FULL LINE OF PINE PAINTED FURNITURE. 
Mahogany Furniture. 


All kinds of Odd Furnitaure—Odd sized Bedst ( Cradles 
Mantle Beds, ed Lounges, Sofa Beds, Spring Beds, Feat B 


STOVES AND RANGES IN GREAT VARIETY. 





, Car Beds, Cabinet Beda, 


Our stock is complete, some of the finest RANGES Are A; a Rar 
n ; ca; a nk tange and Ware 
for $15.00, $20.00, $22.50, $25.00, $30.00 and » to $50.00 = ; - 
PARLOK STOVES in great variety, from $4.00 to $40.00. 


Se Special pains have been taken in this Department. 


& A. Et E* =: "=" ss. 


The Finest Line in New England, comprising Mat vets, Body Brussels 


, Tapestry 


Brussels, Ingrains and Oi! Cloths in great variety of il pr 
Tapestry Brussels, G0c to 81.00, Iungrains, 2he to 81.25 
Body Brussels, 9 “ 1.50. Velvets 95 “ 1.50. 
Mats and Rugs. An enormous quantity rat res I it cost to pr duce Ror 
Window Shades, Lace ¢ urtains, Drapery ¢ t i« nices all set up 
Evervthing ino stock will be sold on the | t l'ia estred. Squ 


iling is our 


send for ¢ 


motto. Come well recommended—we w t hon ! for rcust 


ses mers, 
lars showing how we do the Installment Busine 


SCrvints, 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO.. 
HASSAU HALL BOSTON, MASS, 


CORNER PEARL AND MIDDLE STREETS PORTLAND, ME, 


ur cireu 








827 Washington St., cor. Common Street, 
pand 54 ShawmutAve., cor, Pleasant Street 









NATIONAL 
CIDER < WINE MILLS. 


Small Size for Family Use. 
Large Size for FarmersUse 
BEST QUALITIES 


OF BOTH 
Crushing and Grating Mills 


/ DRY FORAGE CUTTER 


Creater Capacity Less Powers 
s bY” SUPERIOR 
TO ANY CUTTER IN THE 






i MARKCT, NOT ONLY FOR 
CUTTING ENSILAGE 
CROPS, BUT ALSO FOR 





HAY AND OTHER DRY FORAGE COMBINED. 
Five ESF HAND, MORSE, AFTEAM wt h T 
BIZE REQUIRIN N Tw RS we Apa 15 TON 
4 INCH LONG F MACHINES AMES PATENT 
MALE 


Chilled Centennial Swivel Plow. 





oa a &e 
Head fer 
Level Land 
and Hilside. 


Awarded all the First 


One and Two-Horse 


Union Railway Horse Powers. 





Rich's Improved Lever Feed Cutter. heel 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACIURERS OF AGRIVULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston, 53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Pamphlets and Price List. 


THE PERFECT | 


SIDE-HILL PLOW, 








{ ’ ~ 
Wears ° 


THE COMMON aenee 
POTATO DIGGER. 


and not liable to get out 
at a price that it will pay any one that 
y yet to buy of 


Found at last 
Plow. We. 
Side Hill Plow, and if not the 
returned free of expense. 


in the Improved North American 
will send this to any one in want ofa 


best Plow to be ob : 
It is simple, of light draft, 


of order Sol 
re 


tained can be Over 800 


sold from Boston in 1884. raises an ac 


DANLELS’ ENSLITLAG ire! | DER. 
Horse Powers, and all kinds of Ensilage Machinery. 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, and Wooden Ware. 


Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO.. 
71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Streets. 


THE ROSS 
ENSILAGE 














market. See that you get this 
Soap, and not accept any off | 
the numerous imitations that 
pay the grocer more money 
to recommend. The word 
WELCOME and the Clasped 
Hands are on every bar. 
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BOSTON & MAINE 
RAILROAD. 


SEASHORE LINE. 


Shortest, Quickest and 
Best Route 

LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


FROM BOSTON TO FABYAN’S, 


THE CENTRE OF THE WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REGION. 


38 MILES SHORTER and 
ONE HOUR QUICKER 
Than by any Other Route. 


THE DIRECT ALL-RATL LINE 


— lo— 


MOUNT DESERT 


AND ALL— 


Easteru Pleasure Resorts, 








LOCAL EXCURSION RATES. 
ALTON BAY AND RETUBN....... $ 3 50 
WOLFEBORO “ ~-- gene eee 400 
CENTRE HARBOR “ ese | 
LONG ISLAND iii tes rs oe 400 
WEIRS i)  eenenan 400 
WELLS “ ; 3 40 
KENNEBUNK “ o« Oo 
KENNEBUNKPORT “ eee 
GOLD ORCHARD - ccoeceecee £00 
PINE POINT a eee oe eae 
SCARBORO op atin eahe 425 
PORTLAND ” so eecece £50 
MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA ....... 120 
MAGNOLIA = tween an 130 
HAMPTON . . pam aee 2 50 
NO. HAMPTON (Rye Beach) ....... 2 60 
NORTH CONWAY me coecvceee FOO 
CRAW FORD'S sad ecceece 1050 
FABYAN’S a a ee 11 00 
BETHLEHEM “ 2 ie 
PROFILE HOUSE “ 8 cece 15 00 

Fast Express Trains Leave Boston: 
Western Division Station, Haymar- 


ket Square, 


€ A. M. (Fast Express.) For Wolfboro, 

8.3 Centre Harbor, Kennebunkport and Old 
Orchard Beaches, Portland, Bryant’s Pond, Kangeley 
Lakes and Gorham, connecting at Portland with train 
for Bangor and Bar Harbor. 
Q 30 A. M. (Fast White Mountain Express, 
evet Running through the White 
Mountain Notch te Fabya«an’s in six hours.) 
For Wolfeboro’ Junction, (connects for Wolfeboro’ 
on Lake Winnipesaukee,) West Ossipee, Conway, 
North Conway, Intervale, Gieu Station, Upper Bari- 
lett, Crawford House and Fabyan’s. Arrive Fabyan's 
at 3.25 P. M.; returning leaves Fabyan’s at 9.35 A. M. 
1 OO P. M. (Fast Express.) For Wolfboro, 

. Centre Harbor, Wells, Kennebunkport 
(Ocean Bluff,) Old Orchard Beaches and Portland, 
connects Monday, Wednesday and Friday with steam- 
er for Eastport, Calais and St. John. 
so « P. M. For Portland and Way Stations. 


of 
6 OO P.M. (Express.) For Wells, Kennebunk- 

e port and Old Orchard Beaches, making con- 
nection at Portland Tuesdays and Fridays with “City 
of Richmond” for Rockland, Castine, Southwest and 
Sar Harbors. 


Eastern Division Station, Causeway St. 
Q O A.M. “Flying Yankee” (Fast Bar Har. 
eve bor Express, running through to 
Mount besert in Ten and One Half Hours.) 
For Portland, Brunswick, Augusta, Waterville, Ban- 
gor and Bar Harbor, arriving at Mount Desert Ferry 
at 6.40, Bar Harbor at 7.35 P. M. 
A.M. (Fast White Mountain Express) 
e running through the White Moun- 
tain Notch to Fabyan’s in Six Hours. For 
Hampton, North Hampton, (Rye) Beaches, Ports- 
mouth and stations north. See train leaving same 
time on Western Division above 
12 . P. M. (Express.) For the Beaches 
of and Portland, and points on P. & O. R. 
R.; also Monaay, Wednesday and Friday with steamer 
for Eastport, Calais and St. John. 
P. M. (White Mountain Express.) 
. For Wolfeboro Junction (connects for 
Wolfeboro on Lake Winnipesaukee,) North Conway, 
Intervale, Glen Station, Upper Bartlett, Crawford 
House, Mount Pleasant House and Fabyan’s, arriving 
Hy (ag at 7.30 P. M.; returning leave Fabypn’s at 
2.10 


P. M. (Fast Night Express.) For 
° Portland (daily,) Augusta, Bangor, 
— with through train for St. John,) and 
arbor, arriving Bar Harbor 8. 40 A. M. 


Parlor and Pullman Cars on all above 
Trains and Pullman Sleeping Cars on Night 


Excursion and Tourist Tickets to all the 
Pleasure Resorts. 

CITY Ticket UF FICES, BOSTON, 280 and 
306 Wash mn Street 
Excursion Books containing Time Tables, Maps and 
ey sts Mailed Had on application. 





\.. CUTTER. 


== PATENT FLY WHEEL. 
The Stronge ts - pose -” and man 

double ork of any other 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 


CIDER MILLS. 


SENIOR AMERICUS. 
MEDIUM AMERICUS. 
JUNIOR AMERICUS. 


se Send Illustrated 


The IXL SWIVEL PLOWS ARE THE BESsr. 


PARKER & WOOD, No. 49 North Market St., Boston. 
HOLSTEIN---FRIESIAN CATTLE! 


ALL HOME- 






Rapid Cutter 
Manufacturers to 
machine of equal size. 





—" cde the w 





for Circular. 








AGES AND BOTH SEXES. 
BRED AND IMPORTED. 
Cows and Hefers bred to best Netherland 
and Aaggie Bulls. 
The average Records of a Herd are 
the true test of its merit. 
The following Milk and Butter Records 


have all been made by now in 
our Herd: 


MILK RECORDS. 


Five Cows have averaged over 79,000 Ibs. 
Ten Cows have averaged over / 8,000 lha, 


in a@& year. 
in a year. 





- A 
~Pfess Kg NT 


ST 
We know of about 30 cows that have made yearly records exceeding 16,000 Ibs. and 
14 of them are now in our Herd, and have averaged over 17,500 Ibs. 
Twenty-five have averaged over 16,000 Ibs. in a year Sixty 
have made yearly records, including fourteen 3-year-olds and twenty-one 2-year~ 
5 ozs. in a year. 


herd that 


12,785 Ibs. 


three, the entire number in the 


ids, have averaged 


BUTTER RECORDS. 

Five Cows have averaged 20 lbs. 2 ozs. in a week. Nine Cows have ave raged 19 Ibs. 4 oz. in a week, Fif- 
teen Cows have averaged 17 lbs. 6 ozs. in a week. Six 3-year-olds have averaged 14 Ibs. 3 ozs in a week. 
Eleven 3-year-olds (the entire number tested) have averaged 13 lbs. 2 ozs. in a week. Six 2-vear-olds have 
averaged 12 Ibs. 1} ozs. in a week. Fifteen 2-year olds (entire number tested) have averaged 10 Ibs. 8 3-10 ozs 





in a week. The entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows two being but 3 years old) have 
averaged 173 Ibs. in a week. This is the Herd from which to get foundation stock Prices low for quality of 
Stock. SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. ¥. eop32 





WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


Is the favorite, wherever known; has received more honors than any- 
thing of the kind ever constructed. It took the highest award at the 
Centennial, and at four other World’s Fairs; also, at the National Ex 
hibition of Railroad Appliances. It received Five Silver Medals from 
the N. E. Fair, and bas taken First Prize at every State Fair in N E., 
where it has come into working competition with ‘other mills. It has 
been tested 18 years; over 20,000 in us« Its almost perfect mechanism 
renders it thoroughly efficient. Automatic, stormproof, and noiseless. 
It has no Friction Balls or other loos« joints to impair its efficiency, or 
shorten its life. Those parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of 
wrought iron, and all wearing parts are machine finished. It is the 
longest *troke mill, and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands 
square to the wind when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 
not at work. It needs no /friction brake to stop it. The Eclipse is ne 
“clap trap’’ avai, built to be auctioned off for whatever is bid, but is a standard article » Costing one man as 
much as another. We send experienced men to put up jobs No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated 
Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, Pumps, Tanks, and other water suppl , 
materials are kept constantly on hand. y 

Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. 
Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. @-For Circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 


My ieee hc sore 


a he 
‘ 





Geared Windmills for 












It in of 








per 
NET 





r a actical and 
f t no Farmer « udy ng t 
winter evenings our 1885 CAT t ives 1 prices. 
careful and exact engravings of th ' am ar b deseri oo 
tions as will enable the reader to judge correctly their merits. Thirty = 
pages and forty engravings. Free te all. Correspondence solicited 





8, L. Allen & Oo. Mfrs, 127 & 129 Catharine St.,Phila., Pa, | 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Stonin n Line DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
or Magical Beautifier 


FOR NEW YORK South and Oriental Cream 
5 West. Purijfies as well as Reautifies the Skin; no 


Only Line Running Reclining other Coametic will do it, 
‘ Remove 
Chairs without extra charge. } Plesien Peon 
Express train leaves Boston & Providence les, | Moth-Patch- 


es, Rash and Skin 
diseases, a d ev- 
ry blemish ou 
eauty, and de- 
fies detection. It 
has stood the test 
of thirty ears, 
and is so ng 
less we taste it to 
be sure the prep- 
aration is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 


R. KH. Station daily (sundays exce 
P. M., arriving at Stonington 9.20 P. 
York 6 A. M. 

Tickets and Staterooms secured at 214 Washington, 
corner State Street, and Boston and Providence R. R. 
Station. J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, Boston. | 


A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. R. R. 13t2¢ 


THE POULTRY WORLD 


AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 
teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 






1) at 6.30 


M., and New 





published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for - i - i 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical. f thf : The dette 
$1.25 PER YEAR. ! ed Dr. L. A. 


nai ww & lady vt tae Haul ton (a patient :)—“As 


dSa)re, 
you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud's 
Cream’ ax the least harmful of all the Skin prepara. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 


exclusively to poultry. $1.50 per year. Both periodi- | ‘ons.”” One bottle will last six months, using it every 

to one ad cs d2. — " Also by) Subtile removes superfluous hair 
without injury to the skin. 

H. H. STODDARD, Moe M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., 


Editor and Publisher, 














ES T. FURBER. D. J. FLANDERS, 
er. Passenger Agent. 





5-tay Hartford, ct. For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 5., Canadas and Lasees: aa Be- 
This New Chased Ring 144 ete pan ware of base imitations. $1000 Keward for arrest and 
and oie Ente ae . proof of any one selling the same. léteow2s 
P Listde, FF. L. JONES & OO., Nassau, N, ¥. 172 Scrap Pictures, Album Verses, Cards, Sample 
85136 Book &., 10e, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N, Y, 
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THE UNFRUITFUL TREE. 





BY EBEN EB. REXFORD. 





There stood in a beautiful garden 
A tall and stately tree; 

Crowned with its shining leafage, 
It was wondrous fair to see. 

But the tree was always fruitless; 
Never a blossom grew 

On its long and beautiful branches 
The whole bright season through. 


The lord of the garden saw it, 
And he said, when the leaves were sere 
“Cut down this tree so worthless, 
And plant another here. 
My garden is not for beauty 
‘Alone, but for fruit as well, 
And no barren trees must cumber 
The place in which I dwell.” 


The gardener heard in sorrow, 
For he loved the barren tree 
As we love some things about us 
That are only fair to see. 
**Leave it one season longer 
Only one more, I pray,” 
He pleaded; but the master 
Was firm, and answered, “Nay.” 


Then the gardener dug about it, 
And cut the roots apart, 
And the fear of the fate before it 
Struck home to the poor tree’s heart. 
Faithful and true to his master, 
Yet loving the tree so well, 
The gardener toiled in sorrow 
Till the stormy evening fell. 


“To-morrow,” he said, “I will finish 
The task that I have begun.” 

But the morrow was wild with tempest, 
And the work remained undone. 

And throuzh all the long, bleak winter 
rhere stood the desolate tree, 

With the cold, white snow about it, 
A sorrowful thing to see. 


At last, the sweet spring weather 
Made glad the hearts of men, 

And the trees in the lord’s fair garden 
Put forth their leaves again. 

“I will finish my task to morrow,” 
The busy gardener said, 

And thought, with a thrillof sorrow, 
That the beautiful tree was dead. 


The lord came into his garden 
At an early hour, next day, 

And then to the work unfinished 
The gardener led the way. 

Aud lo, all white with blossoms, 
Fairer than ever to see, 

In its promise of coming fruitage 
There stood the beautiful tree! 


“It is well,” said the lord of the garden. 
And he and the garder«¢r knew 

That out of its loss and trial 
Its promise of fruittulnes> g ew. 

It is so with some lives tua’ camber 
For a time the Lord’s dumuain; 

Out of trial and mighty +orrow 
There cometh a count'ess gain, 

And fruit for the Master's pleasure 
Is born of loss and pain. 


The Story Teller. 





A LESSON IN FRACTIONS. 





It was such a blow to me—such a biter, 
overwhelming blow! I had been so comfort- 


able and happy since the schoolmaster had | 


boarded with me. The big front chamber 
had been so grim and ghostly, always shat up 
and empty. It was our spare room when 
poor, dear Charley was alive; but now that | 
was a widow and poor, it was a need!ess lux- 
ury to keep a guest chamber. 


I needed them most, when I was lonely and | 


sad and miserable, they refused to come. 
But when Mr. Slade took the room I didn’t 
grieve about the loss of friends. It seemed 
odd to have money for the guest chamber, but 
the way that I was situated reconciled me to 
the thought very speedily indeed. 

Then when my boy Charley got into that 
scrape at school I should just have died if it 
had been anybody but Mr. Slade. 

‘‘Madam,” he said, *‘your boy is mischie- 
vous—very mischievous.” 

**Yes, sir,” I said meckly. 

‘And to extend a rope in such a manner 


that the unconscious heels of his teacher shall | 


be tripped up thereby ; to fill the hat of his 
instructor with stones; to put wax upon the 
bench so that the tails of his coat may adhere 
to this sticky substance and thus come to 
grief—all these things ere very reprehensible, 
madam, and merit a condign punishment. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, and wiped away my 
regretful tears, for 1 knew what was coming. 

Kither Charley would be expelled from the 
school or dreadfully beaten by this injured 
man. It was better to have him beaten than 
expelled, but either was horrible. 

**Please don't expel him, Mr. Slade,” I 
said. ‘*He must be punished, of course; but 
please don’t beat him very bard.”, 

‘**T shal] not beat him at all,” be said. 

‘Don’t expel him,” I entreated. 

‘‘Nor expel him,” he replied. ‘If you'll 
leave the boy to me, there will be no further 
trouble. He has a good heart, and an open, 
generous, manly nature. I'll appeal to these, 
madam, if you'll allow me. think we can 
get along with Charley if we take the right 
way.” 

“Oh, Mr. Slade,” I said, ‘how noble you 
are! how generous! how magnanimous! | 
think Heaven was good to send me such a— 
a boarder.” 

Ile grew a little red under my praise, and 
as it was school time, bowed himself out; but 
really he looked like an archangel to me as 
he walked down the street. Of course the 
simile was absurd. He was tall and lean and 


ungainly ; the tails of his long coat did not | 


flap as gracefully as many another coat close 
by. Charley said he was knock-kneed ; per- 
haps he was; I don’t know what that term 


means. He might have been knock-kneed, 


but to me that day he was all that was desira- | 


ble in man. 

The way he managed Charley after that was 
miraculous; there is no other word for it. 
The boy was as wild and untamable asa 
young colt when Mr. Slade took hold of him, 
and shortly afterward he was the most tract- 
able and orderly of mortals. I could see 
though, the time and trouble it cost to work 
such wonders with him. In the spring they 
went fishing together, and Mr. Slade taught 
Charley how to manage his hook and line, 
and wheedle the poor little fish to his bait. In 
midsummer they got up acollection of beetles 
and bugs and all sorts of things. It was ter- 
rible to the poor insects I suppose; but, oh, 
dear heaven! what a 1st and comfort it was 
to me to have Charley amused and ke pt out of 
trouble. 


I began to rest upon Mr. Slade, to confide | 


in him, to ask his advice, and invariably take 
it, upon all occasions, to gratefully take ad- 
vantage of his knack in repairing things about 
the house, putting in order troublesome do- 
mestic utensils. He always put up the sbades 
in house-cleaning time, and hung the pictures ; 
and what I should have done without him that 
time the machine got out of order, Leaven 
only knows. I had a dress to finish for Mrs 
Chappel, and was working away when, all at 
once, the machine began to squeak dreadtully. 
It was a rasping noise, fit to raise the hair on 
one’s head, and mine had ached dreadfu'ly all 
the morning. I oiled and fussed at it, but 
all to no purpose; it squeaked more and 
more. And, to crown all, the nice prmpkm 
pie I had made for Mr. Slade’s luncheon was 
burned to a crisp. I smelled it, and rusted 
to the stove, but too late. It was a black 
ruin and I sat down and cried over it. It 
seemed to me so sad and terrible, I wanted 
to lie down and die, when in walked Mr. 
Slade to his luncheon. 

‘It’s no use coming in,” I said, ‘*I don’t 
know how you can board here, anyway, I am 
such a miserable housekeeper. It would be 
so much better if Charley and I were dead.” 

‘*What has happened ?” asked Mr. Slade. 

I felt ashamed when I saw the look of alarm 
in his face. 

“It is very sad,” 1 said, ‘‘to burn the crust 
of a nice pie all to a crisp.” 

‘Do you think so ?” said Mr. Slade. ‘‘Now 
for me it is a most excellent mischance. 
all things in the world I revere the burned 
caust of a pie. I have hesitated to declare 
this predilection, because I know it is a re- 
markable one, and not at all likely to be 
shared by the majority of people; but for- 
tune has favored me today. Mrs. Sweet, let 
us have the pie by all means!” 

And he actually lifted the horrible black 
thing to the table, and ate it—yes, he ate it— 
which was the most graceful piece of martyr- 
dom I ever saw inaman. And then I got 
courage to tell him how I burned it; that 
Mrs. Chappel must have that dress and the 
machine had begun to squeak in the most 
horrible way ; that I'd oiled it and fussed with 
it, all to no purpose, and how I was to finish 
that dress of Mrs. Chappel’s with that dread- 
ful noise distracting my poor brain, I didn’t 
know. 

‘*We'll look at it,” he said, in that resting 


comforting, soul-cheering way of his, and as | 


I followed him into the sitting-room, I knew 
in my heart that he would exorcise that 
squeaking demon from the machine. And he 
did. 

‘‘It’s the ball,” he said ; ‘‘its become smooth 
from triction, and if you'll bring me a little 
flour or meal Mrs. Sweet—stay! here isa 
piece of chalk, which is better than all.” 

And with that little white lump that he 
took from his waistcoat pocket, he made the 
machine perfect in five—in two minutes. 

Now, how could I help watching him from 
the door again, as he walked away to school ; 
and let his coat tails flap as they may, or be 
he knock-kneed to eternity, how could I help 
sending after him my heartiest benediction 
and blessing ? 

And car it be wondered at that when only 
two or three months after he told me he was 
going away, I was like one stunned and be- 
wildered? ‘‘'e were sitting in the little front 
room, and __vas finishing off that diagonal 
overskirt for Mrs. Chappel. Charley had 
gone hunting to the woods, for it was already 
autumn, os | an eaily frost bad set the leaves 
aflame. A breeze from the west blew my 
hair into my eyes, and I put it back with a 
trembling hand. The soft warm day of golden 
light suddenly seemed to cloud over, and be- 
come one of moody sadness. 


" None cf our | 
old friends cared to visit me now; just when | 


| problems.” 


Of 


“T have an opportunit for advancement in 
my profession,” he said, ‘‘which it would ill 
behoove me to put by. In my native town is 
offered me a position of trust and eonfidence— 
no less, I may say to you dear madam, than a 
professor’s chair.” 

I hadn't the least idea what he meant. I 
knew that one chair differed very much from 
another, and whereas one was comfortable, 
easy, and enjoyable, another might be for 
the time being a seat of torture, but wherein 
a professor’s chair excelled I could not at that 
time imagine. I sat quite still, and the rufile 
fell from my hand; my foot rested upon the 
treadle of the machine, and I sat and stared 
at Mr. Slade like one demented. 

‘And it has occurred to me,” he went on, 
‘that the position I have held here, which is 
an exceedingly easy and pleasant one, might 
profitably and suitably be filled by one of the 
other sex; the duties are not at all arduous, 
and could be performed more readily, it ap- 
pears to me, than those pertaining to the 
needle. I have spoken to the committee in 
your behalf, and with a little attention upon 
your part to the simple mechanical require- 
ments necessary, and a little help upon mine, 
you will be ready to fill the position at 
once !” 

‘Who ? I, Mr. Slade ? 
crazy !” 

Then feeling that this was not a respectful 
way to speak, I added that his kindness for 
me had led him to overrate my capabilities. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Slade,” said I, *‘I never got be- 
yond the four first rules in arithmetic.” 

*‘And upon these depend everything,” he 
replied. ‘‘Come, put by your work, and let 
| us see what we can do in a first attempt.” 

It was of no use to refuse. His was one of 
| those masterful natures that always conquers. 
| Half an hour after, I was sitting close by his 
side at the table, with Charley's slate under 
my blurred eyes and Charley's pencil in my 
trembling fingers. The rosy evening light 
streamed in upon us, the soft south wind 
bringing resinous odors through the window 
from the woods where Charley yet lingered. 

‘‘Now, my dear Mrs. Sweet,” said Mr. 
Slade—and the very gentleness of his tone, 
the tender rendering of my name, made me 
shiver and shake; for I could not get the 
thought from my head that when he was gone 
there was nobody left to deal tenderly with 
me or mine—‘‘now pray try and give your 
thoughts to the subject in hand. It is the 
| simplest thing in the world; and these rudi- 
/ments once conquered, the rest will tollow. 
| Now, aman sold his farm for $8,750, and 

fourteen-fifteenths of this is seven-ninths of 

the cost of his house, and the house cost sev- 
| en times as much as the store; now what was 
| the co-t of the house and the store ?’ 
| Ilis voice was so persuasive, so distinct, it 
| murt bave been a pleasant voice to listen to at 
| scboo', «ven if the poor little Llockhead« 
| could make neither head nor tail of bis mean- 
jing. | looked at Mr. Slade, and then out otf 
| the window, where the me!low light of the 
sunset shone, and away over at the wooded 
| tills beyond, and [thought how, such a little 
| whi'e ago, it was a spring landscape a'l batbed 
lin tenderest green, and now if was autumn, 
the grass was sere and brown, the leaves fal!- 
ing, the Lrancles like eheletons against the 
evening sky. 

**Madam—my dear Mrs. Sweet,” said the 
| voice of the schoolmaster, “*] beg your atten- 
tion to these few first rules. It is d s*asteful 
} to me to leave you a prey to the course habits 
| of these village women, who flaunt ther finery 

in an obtrusive and unbecomimg manner, and 
grudge you the poor reward tur \our labor.” 

“She said the seams were crooked, and per- 

haps they were,” I said; for | knew he meant 
| Mrs. Chappel. ‘‘] am not very good at sew- 
ing, or—anything.” Then two big tears 
rolled out of my eyes upon Charley’s slate, 
| and blurred the schoolmaster’s figures, which 
so distressed him that he got up and took a 
turn about the room. Then he came back to 
| the table again. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Sweet,” he said, quite implor- | 
ingly, ‘‘If you would only make up your mind | 
to [master these first rules! A man sold his | 
farm for $8,730"— | 

‘*And I’m sure he got a good price for it,” 
I broke in; ‘‘and whatever he got for his | 
house, it must have been all it was worth. As 
for his store, I don’t want to know anything 
about it; I can’t see that its any of my busi- | 
ness, Mr. Slade, and I can’t bother with it | 
just now. If it was a house alone, or a store 
alone, or a farm—but to cut them all up and 
put them together again like a patchwork 


Why you must be 











| 


| quilt is impossible for me to think of, Mr. 


Slade. I can’t do it, I never could, and it’s 
ridiculous to ask me such a thing, Mr. Slade. | 
All I can do after you go away is to go on 
working for Mrs. Chappel till I drop dead; | 
and if it wasn’t for Charley, I wouldn't care 
how soon that would be.” 

Then I put my head down on the table and 
cried, ready to break my heart. I couldn't | 
help it. I was the most wretched creature in | 
the world, and my heart was full. I couldn't | 
help the cry, and I’m glad now that I did. 

For suddenly I felt his strong arm tremble | 
J g arn n 
on the back of my chair. | 

‘It is so sad and terrible,” I said, ‘‘to have | 
the seams always crooked, and Mrs. Chap- 
vel” — 
‘Confusion to Mrs. Chappel and her 
crooked seams! Tell me, madam—Mrs. 
Sweet—tell me, dear little heart, would it not 
even be better to give over your future to a 
grim old pedagogue like me? It shall at 
least be free from crooked seams and puzzling 


I heaved a sigh of relief and his strong arm 
fell shelteringly about me. 

‘*If heaven will vouchsafe to me,” he said, 
getting back to his dear old wordy way, 
‘your sweet companionship for all the days 


to come, I can even find it in my beart to be |, 


grateful to Mrs. Chappel, and wish her well.” 
I don’t know what I said, but everybody 
| knows that I never could see any fault in Mr. 
Slade, and I don't to this day. He fills his 
professor’s chair, and | have ever so many 
comfortable ones at home. Charley is a 
| splendid mathematician, but there is a little 
fellow just creeping into fractions, and he 
came to me the other day, his dear little brains 
sore and puzzling over that selfsame sum. 
‘‘And please, mamma,” he begged, ‘‘a man 
sold his farm for 8,730 dollars, and fourteen- 
| fifteenths of this is” 
‘Go to papa, darling,” I said; ‘‘he found 
| out the cost of it long ago; but as for me, 
dear, I'm glad to say that I never could make 
it out—never.” 





From the Philadelphia Tin es | 
THE SUWANEE GIOST. | 


BY HAMILTON JAY. 


The dector knocked the ashes cff his cigar. 
glanced regretfullly at tLe few drops of wme 
remaining in Lis gla:s, and halt arose from 
his chair. 

**L suppose it is about time to retire.” be 
raid. peering at the quaint old clock above 
the mantel. ‘You know the old adage, 
‘Early to bed and early to rive mxkes aman 
healihy. ete., althongh | eon't believe my 
esteemed friend Franklin ever sat down toa 
bottle of sparkling Traban, tapered cff with a 
genuine old fashioned roil of tobacco.” 

I looked at the clock myself. for [ admire 
anything that goes on tick. ‘The hauds were 
fast becoming sociable and drawing together 
as lovers often do under the pale glimpses of 
the moon. 

A quarter of a moment more, and an im- 
possible cuckoo stepped out from a little al- 
cove at the top of the timepiece, bowed grave- 
ly to us twelve times, and with a melodious 
voice told off the hours. 

I stepped to the ice box and drew from its 
refreshing depths another bottle, dewy and 
fascinating. The Doctor resumed his seat. 
Deftly drawing the cork, I filled his waiting 
glass, and casually remarked, as if 1 was to- 
tally uninterested : 

‘Doctor, is there no romance connected 
with this beautiful sheet of water—no tragedy 
to curdle the blood, quicken the beat of 
pulse and drive dull care away ?” 

Lighting a fresh cigar, he replied : 

“Did Lever tell you about ‘The Ghost of 
the Suwanee ?? No? Well, it is worth re- 
lating, and is said to be absolutely true. 

‘*Forty years ago Nell Bryant was the love- 
liest girl in the country, tall and lissome as a 
young fawn; her golden waves of hair framed 
a pair of blue, innocent eyes, as pure as the 
dainty soul mirrored therein. An only child, 
she was worshipped by her parents, and was 
allowed every advantage that wealth could 
bring. 

‘Educated at a Northern school, and after 
graduation receiving all the advantages of a 
cultured and refined home, she was a splendid 
type of the Southern girl of older days. Al- 
though an acknowledged belle, and subject to 
the flattery and adoration of the young gen- 
tlemen of the neighborhood, who were her 
willing subjects, she yet remained heart 
whole and fancy free, and seemed to find her 
greatest pleasure in the romantic scenes 
around her, the tireless gallop of her saddle 
horse, and the coquettish dancing of her little 
boat. Hour after hour she would spend upon 
the beautiful river, sometimes idly floating 
through a land of dreams, at others trimming 
her dresses with beautiful flowers, or watch- 
ing the flitting forms of strange wild birds, 
whose joyous warbling hardly rivaled her 
own. 

‘The negroes fairly worshipped her, and 
there was not one but what would have died 
to save her from harm. To all proposals of 
marriage she turned a deaf ear, but so kindly 
was she in refusal that no one could take of- 
fence. At the time of which I speak, she was 
about nineteen years old, in the full glory of 
a noble womanhood. But at length she met 
her fate. 

‘‘Lieutenant Rodman King, of the United 
States Army, came down there to d the 
summer with some of his friends. was a 











| most stood still. 


splendid looking young fellow—I knew him 
well—about six feet in height, sinewey and 
well proportioned, with jet black eyes and 
hair, a long drooping moustache, courtly and 
polished from travel in other countries, he 
was well calculated to inspire a woman's love. 
He soon became Miss Nell’s constant com- 
panion. A perfect rider, a lover of song, 
poetry and flowers, their tastes seemed all in 
common, and but one result could follow. 
The whole heart of the young girl went out 
to him, and henceforth he became sole master 
of her inmost thoughts. Young, handsome, 
a brilliant man of the world, he fascinated her 
as the snake charms the bird; and his creden- 
tials being of the highest order, both parents 
smiled upon his suit. 

«The young men of the neighborhood ac- 
cepted the situation with true Southern chiv- 
alry and gave him an open field. Their rev- 
erence and loyalty to Miss Nell forbade them 
to throw any obstacles in the way of her hap- 
piness. So the couple enjoyed a perfect 
elysium of joy. It was a fool's paradise, 
however, and soon there was to be a rude 
awakening. Under his pleasant and magnetic 
exterior, the young officer had a nature cal- 
lous and ernst as that of the arch fiend him- 
self. The brief, bright, happy summer was 
soon over, and he proposed to take his de- 
parture to his distant post of duty. The lov- 
ers parted with many vows and protestations 
of love, affection pure and holy on her part, 
but false on his. 

‘After his departure, light and happy of 
heart as any bird that sang in the groves near 
by, she went about her daily pastimes. 
There was a bright color in her fair young 
cheeks, and the happy light of trusting love 
shone in her eyes. Life bad a newer meaning 
for her now, and with an eager trust she wait- 
ed for the loving letters he had promised so 
faithfully to write. They never came. Day 
after day she waited, hopeful and patient, un- 
til her very soul grew sick with fear. Day 
after day the color faded from her face, and 
the sweet, true eyes grew dim. Her step 
about the house grew listless, the music of 
her voice was still. 





‘At length, setting aside all thoughts of 
maidenly modesty, she wrote to her recreant | 
lover. In reply she received as cruel and 
dastardly a letter as the pen of man ever in- 
dited. It stated that the writer was very sor- 
ry she had mistaken his intentions; that he 
considered the whole thing a mere flirtation ; | 
he had enjoyed her society very much, es- | 
pecially the kisses and caresses she had be- 





stowed upon him; he was to marry a wealthy 
and accomplished young lady of New York 
during the coming winter, and he hoped she 
would find a suitable life companion among 
the rural beaus of the county. 

‘That letter broke her heart. She burned 
beneath it as some tender plant wilts beneath 
the too fierce rays of a midday sur. Iler 
parents guarded her with tender care, but to 
no avail. To their entreaties to arouse from 
her deep despair, and forget her false and 
treacherous lover, she replied only witha 
sad smile. 

**The young gentlemen—her former suit- 
ors—were furious at her treatment, and 
vowed vengeance on the scoundrel who had 
so trifled with her pure affections. Woe be- 
tide the Lieutenant had be ever returned 
the scene of his dallying. He would have 
been torn limb from limb. 

**As time progressed, her mind seemed to 
give way, and often in the tender twilight she | 
would steal away from the family, and go to | 
that little grove you see there to the right. | 
This had been their favorite trysting-place, 
and through this she has been seen to walk | 
swiftly, wring her hands and uttering low, | 
moaning sounds, like a wounded dove. 

‘One bright, beautiful morning in early 
November, she seemed to have become en- | 
tirely rational, and ordered one of the negroes 
to saddle her horse, as she desired to visit 
one of the neighbors. Her father asked her 
if she did not want some one to accompany 
her, but she declined the kind offer and rode | 
away. 

‘Her horse came home at noon, riderless, | 
flecked with foam, and trembling with terror. 
A searching party was at once organized and 
started out, the agonized father leading it, 
while some of the kindly women tried to com- 
fort the frantic mother. 

‘*‘About five miles from home they found 
her, under a tall oak tree, prone upon the 
ground, her body cruelly crushed, her golden 
hair dabbled with blood, her sweet, blue eyes 
fast taking on the gray shadows of death. | 
Tenderly her father gathered her in his arms. 
Hler mind was entirely restored. 

***Do you know me, darling?’ he 
while the others gathered round. 

** ‘Yes, dear papa,’ she replied; “I am bap- 
py, now; Iam going up there,’ pointing to 
the sky. 

‘‘And then, in a low, plaintive, scarce au- 
dible voice, she sang: 


to 


asked, 


There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 


‘“*Then in broken accents she told them how 


her bridle had broken, her horse run away, 
and how she was thrown against the tree | 
whose sturdy trunk was made sacred by her 
blood. 

‘‘Tenderly her pure young body was borne 
back to the house of mourning and buried 
under the great trees she loved so well. 

“They say that her ghost haunts these 


| parts, and that often on moonlight nights 
nm _ 


parties have seen ber slender figure clothed 
in spotless white, passing swiftly through the 
grove, moaning and wringing its hands. I have 
never seen it myself, and I have no partiality 
for spirits. Is there any wine left in that 
bottle ?” 

There was a mist in my eyes—it might 
have been the cigar smoke—as | replied kind- 
ly, but firmly : 

‘‘No, Doctor, there is not, and it is 
half-past one.” 

The Doctor soon after retired 
room. 

I lit another cigar, and took a seat by the ! 
open window. I could not sleep; restless, | 
and moved out of my usual cynicism by the 
doctor's story, I involuntarily glanced toward 
Surely something was moving 


now 


to his own 


the grove. | 
there. There was a gleam of white through 


the swaying vista of the trees. My heart al- 
Could it be possible that 
departed spirits were allowed at such uncanny 
hours to revisit the scene of their sorrows and 
distress? At any rate I would investigate. 
Hastily throwing on my coat, I stole down 
the steps and out of the door. 

It was a beautiful night; the air was soft 
with the languor and glory of summer. ‘The 
beautiful river rippled along, the moonlight | 
sleeping on its bosom like a babe upon its 
mother’s breast. A soft breeze faintly stirred 
the trees, but our bird or insect life was still. 
Through the grove the ghostly shadow was 
still flitting. Softly creeping near, I entered 
its sombre depths. 

I went back to the house much disgusted. 
In the morning the Doctor came to my room 
for Lis morning cocktail. I bailed him with 
derisive tones : 

‘Doctor, I've seen your famous ghost.” 

‘‘What was it ?” -he asked. 

**Why, Old Brown’s white mule,” I replied. 





General Hiseellany, 


ENDURANCE OF THE ESQUIMADX. 
Wonderful Stories by Lieutenant Schwatka 
of Their Power to Withstand Cold. . 


The amount of cold these northern nouiads 
can endure, however, borders on the phenom- 
enal. I have seen the little babies, two and 
three years old, play, perfectly naked, for 
hours at a time, on the reindeer robes of the 
bed in the igloo, the temperature, as I have 
said, being constantly below freezing ; and in 
the fall, I have seen them naked, playing and 
splashing in a pond of water, long needles of 
ice forming on the quiet places. I once saw 
an Esquimau baby boy taken from its mother’s | 
hood, and naked, made to stand on the snow | 
until she found its reindeer skin clothing | 
from the sledge, a fairly strong wind, onli | 
cient to drift the loose snow along with it | 
blowing at the time, the thermometer minus | 
38°, the only protection it had being behind 
a sledge loaded about three feet high, around | 
and over which the wind poured. Its expos- 
ure thus was a good minute, and to appreciate 
this one must take a watch in his hand and see 
that length of time drag by, a time that a not 
unconscientious but sensational writer might 
readily jot down as five or ten minutes. 

And I have known a naked man surprised 
asleep in his igloo by a polar bear, hastily 
grasp a gun and pursue his enemy 200 or 300 
yards in the snow, the thermometer 15 to 20° 
below zero, and slay him. 

These Esquimaux rub slushy snow, dipped 
in water on the bottom of the runners of their 
sledges,with the open palms of the hands until 
it freezes into solid ice, the thermometer be- 
ing from zero to 80 below, when I have known 
it to be done. I have seen an Esquimau 
traveller throw himself on the snow and rest 
comfortably for half an hour, the thermometer 
71° below zero, or 103° below freezing, and 

robably doing some light work with ungloved 
ands. The Rissaytes Esquimaux, who sel- 
dom build even the small fires of the native 
stone lamp in their igloos during the very 
coldest weather of winter, are probably the 
hardiest of all these boreal tribes in withstand- 
ing low temperatures, and sit around in their 
a , cheerless snow houses with only their 
undergarments on (the Esquimeau has two 
suits of reindeer skins, the outer with the 
hair turned outward, and the inner with the 
hair turned toward and resting against the 
body), their arms withdrawn from their sleeves 
and resting on their bare bodies across their 
breasts, chatting all the while pleasantly about 
various matters, the thermometer often being 
below zero; in fact, the only warmth the 





| din was sure to fall, they said. 


| was in the centre of the span. 


| ject 


| from. 


| did it. 








snow house has is that given off by their 
bodies. 


I have known one of these Kinneptoos to 
take an undressed reindeer hide that had been 
soaked in water to remove the hair, which was 
frozen stiff as a plate of boiler iron, put the 
same against his naked bocy, and not only 
hold it there till it was thawed out, but until 
it was perfectly dry, so as to use it for a drum- 
head (kee-low-tee) in their peculiar savage 
rites. In fact I might say that I have been 
naked myself in a temperature of minus 68°, 
during the short time it took to undress, roll 
my reindeer coat in a bundle for a pillow and 
crawl into my sleeping bag; but my move- 
ments partook more of the character of a 
small boy going to a base-ball match than one 
sawing wood. 





From the Housekeeper. 


TO A NEW BRIDE AND HOUSE- 
KEEPER. 





BY MARGARET E, WHITE. 





little guess the lonesomeness that’s coming 

o’er my life, 

When you have left the farm and me to be Will 
Johnson's wife ; 

But I mgpess my mother felt just so, when from her 
side, 

Your father came one summer’s day to carry home 

his bride. 


You 


Ah, me! how happy had I been if Providence had 
spare 
My good old man to see this day, who all my feelings 


shared; . 

But, then, It~would not bring him back, not even if I 
might, 

Nor change one crook that’s in my lot, for what God 
does is right. 


But as I sit alone and think I see some things I'd 
change ; 

I might have made him happier; then do not think it 
strange 

If I should speak some warning words to save you, 
if I may, 

From making thoughtless, sad mistakes, 
clouds o’er your way. 


to bring 


So just remember, Hannah, dear, that, though you’re 
pretty bright, 

It may be very possible you'll not be always right! 

Perhaps when you are fretting o’er some other body’s 


sin, 
You’! tind the fault was all your own if you would 
look within. 


As when we washed the window panes together face 
to face, 
So that the smallest spot or stain would find no rest- 


ing place, 

You would insist, however hard to make you see | 
tried, 

That every spot was my fault when ‘twas really on 
your side. F 


And, Hannah, oh! be patient if you find Will some 
times slow; 

Your wits flash out like lightning streaks, as swift to 
come and go; 

Now, lightning is a handy thing in stormy nights, ’tis 


y 
But, after all, a steady shine is kind o’ useful, too. 


And if there's any difference comes ‘twixt your good 
man and you, 

Don’t stop to ask whose fault it is; the only way 
to do 

Is just to take the thing in hand and try with all 
your might, 

Before it grows too big to change, to fix it all 
right. 


You know the dough, when first ’tis set, is molded as 
we will, 

But when ‘tis baked we cannet change its shape for 
good or ill; 

So now, when you are starting out in your new home, 

is just 

time 

crust. 


rhe what ways you'll set to harden into 


to set 


But, dear, you’ll not succeed alone, no matter how 
you try; 

You'll have to go down on your knees and ask help 
from on high. 


We soap and rub and boil and rinse, but after all, you 


know, 
It takes heaven’s sun to make the clothes as white as 
new fall’n snow. 





ON BLONDIN’S BACK. 
The Man Who Was Carried Across Niagara 
on a Rope. 

Harry Colcord, artist, now of Chicago, ran 
away from home and went to sea. Before he 
got through with his adventures he rode 
across Niagara Falls three times on the back 
of Blondin on a tight rope. He says that he 
would not do it again, but that he did not 
suller trom fear. One can readily believe 
him. In his deep gray eyes there is a sug- 
gestion of self-control, and in his slight, lithe 
figure, of strength, and reserve physical force, 
which his gentle voice, his easy, courteous 
manner, fails to entirely conceal. He said: 

“In the year 1858 I joined Blondin in Bos- 
ton. He was one of Franconi's troupe, includ- 
ing Martinetti and the famous Ravels. I 


| was their scenic artist, and painted scenes 


with a whitewash brush. We disbanded in 
Cincinnati, and there it occurred to Blondin 
to cross Niagara on a tight rope, and I went 
to the falls with him. We had no end of 
trouble getting the necessary permits to ex- 
tend the ropes. Blondin only spoke a little 
English, that was one difficulty, but finally 
we succeeded in getting them from Porter, 
who owned the American side, and the rest 
was easy. Blondin wanted to carry the rope 
from Terrapin tower and across to Davis's 
hotel, which would have led over Horseshoe 


| falls, through the mist and the spray of the 


They objected because Blon- 
The spray 
would keep his rope damp, and I, who had 
engaged to go on his back, was very glad of 
it. 

‘*Finally we stretched the rope from White’s 
pleasure ground across to the Clifton house. 
Not far away from the place there is now a 
suspension bridge. There were 3,000 feet of 
the rope. It was of manilla, three inches in 
diameter, made in a New York ropewalk in 
two pieces. Blondin joined them with a long 
splice which, when the rope was extended, 
It took us 
nearly five months to stretch the rope and to 
get guy lines in place. 

‘To begin with, a small line was carried 
across in a boat, and, although the current 
used to sweep it away from us, we at last got 
it over, and by means of a windlass and care- 
fully paying out the big coil we got the big 
rope in position. It was 250 feet above water 
at its lowest poist, which was fifty feet below 
the highest—in other words, there was a 
grade of fifty feet in each 1,000 feet. Blondin 
then rigged a car to cross the rope and pro- 
ceeded to rig the guy lines. There were 75,- 
000 feet of guy lines altogether. Each of 
them was weighted with a ten-pound sand 
bag to drop them out of the way of his bal- 
ance pole, and in putting them up Blondin 
crossed a score of times. At last we were 
ready to make the first ascension; that was 
what we called it. Before I went over he 
made several public ascensions. 

‘‘It was advertised through the papers that 
I was to ride on his back, and I was the sub- 
of all sorts of attacks and criticisms. 
People said to me: ‘You are a fool,’ and I 
was ready to back out, except Blondin began 
to taunt me, and I got into that corner of pride 
and vaingloriousness which I could not escape 
Meantime Blondin had coached me as 
to what I should do. I was to put my weight 
on his shoulders by my arms and clasp his 
body about with my legs. But I could not 
put my weight on his legs; that would in- 
cumber his movement. I had to keep all the 
weight on his shoulders. 

“In July, 1860, we went across. I took my 
place on Blondin’s back, and he began the 


great cataract. 


| descent from the Canadian side on the rope. 


By reason of the fact that I had to bear my 
weight on his shoulders and had to use my 
arms and with main strength to support my- 
self, frequent rests were necessary. I told 
Blondin when I wanted to rest, and then I 
dropped down on the rope on one foot and 
waited till my arms were relieved, when I 
would spring up again using only my arms to 
lift and hold — in place. There was a 


great crowd there. I did not see them at 
first. I do not remember what I thought. 


From my place on Blondin’s back I could look 
out to the other shore and see below me the 
stunted pines thrusting their sharp points up 
from the edge of the foaming water ready to 
split us if we fell. I remember, too, that I 
was anxious to get over, and I recall, too, 
that the great rope before us made swings 
from side to side. 

*-We afterward knew that the rope swung 
forty feet at the centre, and I felt the neces- 
sity of preserving my self-possession, and I 
There was a forty feet length between 
the guys on one side and those of the other, 
so that it was impossible to make it steady. 
It was the middle span. Below us, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, roared the river, and over 
it we swung from side to side, still moving on 
steadily, however. Blondin never trembled. 
When we had gone about ten feet on this 
middle span, somebody on the American side 
pulled the outer guy-line. 

‘‘We afterward found out that it was done 
intentionally, and the rope was stopped in its 
swing. Blondin deieell and his pole went 
from side to side in a vain effort to enable 
him to secure his balance. At one time it 
was up and down on the right side, at anoth- 
er up and down on the left, and I recall now 
with wonder that I was only curious to know 
whether he would succeed in getting control 
of himself, or not. I didn’t feel any fear. 
Failing of getting his balance, he started to 
run across the horrible span. and we safely 
reached the point where the guy-rope came 
out from the American shore. 

‘‘Then, to steady himself, Blondin put his 
foot on the guy-rope and tried to stop; but 
the guy-line broke, and with a dash of speed 
he ran swiftly twenty-five feet further, to the 
next point, where the guys met the main 
rope. There he recovered his balance, and 
whispered, rather than said : 

** ‘Deseendez, vous.’ 

‘*The perspiration stood on his neck and 
shoulders in great beads, and we balanced 
ourselves on the swaying rope. Presently he 
said : 

***Allons.’ 

‘*Then I raised myself to his shoulders, and 
we went on in safety and without incident, to 
the shore. 

“Tt was not until we landed that I appre- 
ciated what had beendone. Then it occurred 
to me that the man who pulled the guy-line 
was one of those who bet that the feat could 
never be accomplished, and my indignation 
mastered any reactionary fosliag of fear. 


, You see many thousand dollars were bet, up- 


on the ability of Blondin to carry a man over, 


‘and you know human cupidity stops at no 
| sacrifice. 


‘Then there were the congratulations, and 
praise of pluck, and the rest of it, so that in 
my foolish, boyish elation, I forgot every- 
thing else. I do remember, as we approached 
the shore, the wonderful tableau of 100,000 
people who stood gazing at us. Thousands 
of them turned their faces away, or, haif turn- 
ing, cast glances over their shoulders at us. 
I remember their white faces, their strained 
position of anxiety—women who stared, white 
and motioniess, and men who wept, and as 
we drew near the bank the crowd surged 
toward us, and Blondin stopped, fearing they 
would push each other over the precipice. 
Then the crowd was still again, and witha 
quick run we came to the ground. I remem- 
ber one man seizing me in his arms, and lift- 
ing me high in the air, saying: 

***Thank God this thing is over! 

‘From the other side there was a cheer, 
and then we were thrown into a carriage and 
Te to the International Hotel by the peo- 

e. 

: **T crossed again, twice, the last time under 
the patronage of the Prince of Wales. He 
congratulated us personally, and gave us each 
a purse of £100. N. P. Willis was present, 
and he wrote a wonderful sketch of the whole 
affair.” 

‘‘What was your weight then, Mr. Col- 
cord?” 

‘One hundred and thirty pounds.” 

‘*And Blondin’s ?” 

*‘One hundred and thirty-five.” 

**Would you do it again ?” 

‘Not for all the wealth inthe world. I 
try to stop thinking about it. To-night, as 
on every other night after talking about this 
most horrible nightmares. I fall thousands 
to save me, and the roar of the water in that 
horrible chasm laughing hideously and throw- 


brace me. I awake bathed in perspiration 
and terror.”—Chicago News. 


LONDON DOCK LABORERS. 
In sunshine or shower, fog, or fair weather, 


the metropolis are every morning thronged 
by crowds of eager, anxious men, struggling 
—nay, in many cases fighting like wild beasts 
—to obtain work within the gates. 

As the hour draws near for the ringing of 
the great bell announcing the commencement 
of work, a crowd of often a couple of thou- 


of the London docks, and, as the big gates 
swing slowly open, the mighty mass of hu- 
manity rushes forward like an overwhelming 
flood to the chain-barrier where the Superin- 
tendent gives out the metal tokens entitling 
the holder to employment within. 

Of course he a preference to those pre- 
viously employed, but there is always the 
chance of obtaining a ticket, and the men 


tense, passionate eagerness. They push, and 
jostle and struggle, leaping on each other's 
shoulders, and fighting and wrestling in the 
mad rush like famishing animals, rather than 
human beings. 

The most desperate determination is writ- 
ten on every face, and there is small thought 
in the mind of any man of that surging crowd, 
for any one but himself. 

For work means food—poor and scanty, 
no doubt, but still something to keep the ter- 
rible wolf from the door. Failure means 
semi-starvation, or worse. 

But of the crowds who struggle and fight 
at the gates, frequently not more than one- 
third are selected, and the remainder, bear- 
ing their sad fate with as much philosophical 
fortitude as they can muster—perhaps it is 
stony despair, rather—turn disconsolately 
away, some to seek work at other places, 
which open later, and others to wait for 
‘‘ealls” which may occur at any time during 
the day. 

Thus a visitor, strolling through the fine 
docks, and admiring the shipping and im- 
mense quantities of merchandise piled on 
every hand, is suddenly arrested by the 


pressing wistfully against the bars on a side 
entrance. Yes. men are still waiting there 
for any call for laborers that may come dur- 
ing the day. And presently, as you wait, the 
Superintendent appears, and cries : 

*‘One man wanted !’ 

Instantly all the watchers spring up like 
caged animals when food is brought them, 
yelling, shouting, and extending their hands. 


up to the topmost rails; and all this feverish 
excitement is to obtain one little metal ticket 
—perhaps for one hour's work—entitling the 
owner to fivepence, or sixpence at most! 

One out of the large number receives the 
ticket, apparently by chance, rather than by 
any other manner of selection, and then the 
noise subsides, and the men wait on, patient, 
dogged, hungry-eyed, as before. 

At another time the call will come for two 
men, and the same scene will occur again, 





and so on throughout the day. But of the 
great numbers who crowd the gates in their 


only a very few, comparatively, can ever be 
engaged. 
to be the average number who obtain work. 
— The Quiver. 


ROYALTY AND FREE SEATS. 
When Prince Albert Victor was at 
mouth last May, he attended service in the 
parish church one Sunday without being re- 
cognized, and having taken his seat in a 
large, empty pew, he was presently ordered 
to quit it by the owner, who arrived late and 
fuming, but who was resolved to insist on his 

rights. 

The episode has led to a correspondence 
with the Bishop of Norwich, who has written, 
expressing a hope that the ‘‘deplorable inci- 
dent” may be the means of effectually putting 
down the unjust claim of any parishioner to 


the country. 


Duke of Wellington once suffered a similar 
indignity. He was staying at Walmer, and 
walked into Deal one Sunday to attend even- 
ing service. On entering the church he no- 
ticed that a large, square pew, in a very de- 


seated himself in it. When the 
proceeded some little time, an upstart-looking 
woman appeared at the door of the pew, and 
desired the Duke to, 

‘Come out !” 

And when he had obeyed her command, 
she went in, shut the door, and ensconced 
herself in a space which would have accom- 
modated a dozen persons. The Duke quietly 
took a place in the free seats, and at the close 
of the service desired the beadle, (who was 
in a prodigious fluster at having missed the 
great man, ) to, 

“Go and tell that lady that she has turned 
the Duke of Wellington out of her pew.” 

The effect of this news on a British snob of 
the most rampant species, may be imagined. 
The lady would probably have crawled to 
Walmer on her hands and knees, only to ob- 
tain a recognition from the Duke, and here, 
when she had the chance of making his ac- 
quaintance, and praying cheek by jowl with 
him, she had deliberately insulted him. 

This experience, however, was a whole- 
someone, as it converted the Duke to the 
system of open pews, and shortly afterward 
he made extensive alterations in that direc- 
tion at Strathfieldsaye.—London Truth. 


WHAT DO YOU CALL THIS GAME. 
An amusing story is told of an American 


a visit. As he was walking down one of the 
busiest streets one morning his eye was at- 
tracted by an organ-grinder who was solemnly 
street. The top of the organ was covered 
green cloth that at once appealed to the intel- 
lect of the transatlantic Croesus. 
green cloth suggested only one thought, and 
that thought was gambling. He fancied him- 
self in the presence of some peripatetic roulet 
player, and he could not resist the temptation 
of taking a turn. 

So he stopped opposite the musical Italian 
and tossed a gold coin cheerily on the green 
surface of the hurdy-gurdy. The astonished 
foreigner stopped playing, grasped the coin, 
pocketed it, removed his hat, grunted out 
some voluble Tuscan thanks, and resumed bis 
music. ‘‘Lost that time,” the millionaire 
murmured to himself, and produced another 
coin. He tossed it again upon the board, 
from which it was again no less promptly and 
no less gratefully removed by the delighted 
musician. The millionaire shook his head. 
‘*Ah, luck’s against me,” he remarked, as he 
sent a third gold coin to gleam for a moment 
upon the green surface betore it rapidly dis- 
appeared in the Italian’s pocket. Another 
and another went the same way. without 
wearing out the patience of the American. 
But at last, when some six sovereigns had 
transferred themselves from his keeping to 
that of the organ-grinder, the American bent 
forward, and in a tone of the intensest curios- 
ity whispered in the ear of the amazed Italian, 
‘Say, stranger, what do you call this game, 
anyhow ?” 





Tue Lost Secret or a Cororapo MINE. 
—The legend of a lost mine, has given to 
Bald Mountain, in Placer County, Col., a 
fascinating interest for pro ors. The 
— is — early in the fifties three men 

isappeared from an immi t party comin, 
nr the Old Gap trail. h for them zen. 
without avail, and they were reported dead. 





thing, I will, as I have always, suffer the | r : 
into a china bowl, and sprinkle over them | 
of feet, I see a million of people reaching out | OF | 


ing great arms of spray out to reach and em- | 


the approaches to the docks and wharves of 


sand men press around the principal entrance | 


strive to clutch one of the talismans with in- | 


strange sight of a sea of white, anxious faces, | 


They leap on each other's backs, and clamber | 


desperate struggle to obtain employment, | 


One in every three or four appears | 


Yar- 


an exclusive right in the parish churches of | 


It may console the Prince to learn that the | 


sirable position, was standing empty, so he | 
service had | 


millionaire who recently honored London with | 


and lugubriously playing at the corner of a | 
with a smooth green cloth, and it was this | 


For him the | 


and totally demoralized, they hied into 
Michigan Bluff. Their blankets had been 
converted into sacks, and with them they 
brought dust to the amount of $10,000 or 
$15, Spending but a single night within 
the confines of civilization, and giving no in- 
formation as to the location of their large 
claim, they were followed on their return 
trip, and a few weeks later their murdered 
bodies were found in one of the dreary canons 
that scar the face of the desolate peak. Since 
then many aman has sought this lost mine, 
but apparently its immunity is as certain as 
that of the treasure of Captain Kidd.—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Preserves and Jellies. 


Brackperry Jam.—Use fresh fruit, and 
pick them over carefully. Weigh them, and 
measure out half a pound of nice brown su- 
gar to every pound of fruit. Put the berries 
on by themselves in a large kettle with a 
small cuptul of water. Stir frequently, cook - 
ing until the fruit is almost a solid mass. 
Add the sugar, and cook half an hour longer. 
The whole process should take about four 
hours. 

Green Tomato Preserves.—Peel a peck 
of green tomatoes, (having first scalded them 
in hot water,) and cut them up in thin slices. 
Take half a dozen nice lemons and slice them, 
| skin and all, but removing the seeds. 
with this six pounds of brown sugar, and one 





Boil until thoroughly cooked, skimming off 


| all the froth that rises to the surface. This 

| will require about two hours. 

| To Preserve CiLiInGstone Pracues.— | 
Pare, halve, and take out the stones. Put 


their weight of sugar. Let it stand two 
| three hours. Put them in a kettle, add a lit- 
tle water, and thoroughly scald the peaches. 
| Take them out, drawing off the sirup, and if 
| there is not enough to cover the peaches, add 
a little water. Boil and skim the sirup, put 
in the fruit and let it simmer gently until it is 
clear. 
Pracn Jam.—Use yellow peaches and 
white sugar. Scald and mash the fruit, hav- 
| ing first peeled and cut it up small. Cook 
the mashed fruit alone for one hour, stirring 
all the while. 
| of sugar to a pound of peaches,) and at the 
| end of another hour remove the kettle. It is 
best not to put up more than ten pounds at 
once. 


| cut in thick slices. Boil an ounce of alum in 


|a gallon of water, and pour over the melon | 
| rind, letting it stand at least half a day in a | 
Take them out, and | 
Boil a | 
quart of vinegar and three pounds of brown | 


| moderately warm place. 
| let them lie in cold water until 


cold. 


sugar, and skim. Add an ounce of stick cin- 
namor, half an ounce of cloves, and the melon 
rind, and boil for thirty minutes. 


A POW’FUL LECTURE ON TEMPER- 
ANCE. 
Two colored barbers, one an old man, and 
the other a young one. The young man took 
off his apron and started out of the door. 


“Yo's gwine to get a drink, Jim?” asked 


the older. 
‘‘Dat’s what I's gwine ter do.” 
‘Go and git yo’ drink. I used 
same ting when I wuz young. 


ter do de 


shop whr’ I wucked, and I spent in it fifty, 
and seventy-five cents a day outen de dollah 
an’a half I earned. Wall, one mawnin’ I 
went into de butchah shop, and who should 
come in but de man what kep’ de old likker 
shop. 

‘* «Gib me ten or twelve pounds of po'ter- 
house steak,’ he said. 


‘‘He got it, an’ went out. I sneaked up to 


de butchah, an’ looked to see how much 
money I had let’. 

‘*‘Now what do you want?’ asked de 
butchah. 

‘+ «Gib me ten cent’s waf ob libber,’ wuz 


my reply. 

“It wuz all I could pay fur. Now yo’ go 
an’ get yo’ drink. You'll eat libber; but de 
| man what sells yo’ de stuff will hab his po’ter- 

house steak. De man behin’ de bar eats 
| ber. JI ain’t touched de stuff in thirty yeabs, 
an’ I am eatin’ po'terhouse steak, myself.”— 
Foxboro Reporter. 


LETTER CARRIERS IN SOUTHERN 
FRANCE, 

Bicycles and tricycles now help many of our 
rural postmen to ‘‘make good time,” as they 
| say in America, provided their beats lie in 
| fairly level country, with tolerable roads. 
| But I am not aware that the letter carriers of 
| the Fen districts have profited by the wisdom 
of their French brethren in the department of 
Landes, that desert region of reedy marshes | 
and ever shifting sands, only traversed by | 
muddy, uncertain roads. 

Year by year, owing to the prevalence of 
westerly winds, the dunes (as these sandhills 
are called) encroach more and more on the 
fertile tracts, actually overwhelming houses 
| and vineyards. Here and there, on the marshy 
heath or in the forests of cork trees, are scat- 
tered the wretched huts of the people, who 
are mostly shepherds, cork cutters and char- 
coal burners. One of their chief industries | 
is the manufacture of sabots, or wooden shoes 
very clumsy indeed, but warranted to stand 
any amount of wear and tear. 

But even these active peasants find it ex- 
hausting work alternately to trudge ankle 
| deep in light, dry sand, or through oozy peat 
moss, so they have borrowed a hint from the 
long legged water birds that stalk among the 
| marshes, and have adopted the plan of walk- 
}ing on very lengthy stilts. Thus they get 
| over the ground at a double pace, and being 
well raised above the world, they can keep a 
better outlook for their stray sheep or swine, 
or for the position of such game as may be 
worth stalking at leisure. 

This, then, is the mode of travel adopted 
by the postmen on the southernmost seaboard 
of France, while going their rounds among 
the remote villages, conveying the rare letters, 
which must be such doubly precious prizes in 
those lonely districts. —Cassell’s Family Mag. 


| 


| — 


TENNIS DUDES ON THE BLUFF. 
| There seems to be a sudden outbreak of | 
| young men in tennis suits on Fifth avenue. | 
Those who are not rigged out in complete | 
| tennis toggery content themselves with carry- | 
| ing tennis racquets up and down. 
| ‘*It's a mystery to me,” said a hotel clerk | 
who was standing with an air of proprietor- | 
| ship in front of his hotel, ‘‘where they all play | 
tennis, because there are only three or tour 
|} tennis courts in the whole city, and two of 
| them I know are closed for the summer. As | 
you can't play tennis in the back yard of an 
| ordinary city residence, I strongly suspect 
| that the voung gentleman who drift so mer- 
rily past our doors are endeavoring to run a | 
bluff on the guileless public. These prepara- 
| tions that are made for playing tennis, any- 
| how, are amusing to men who participate in 
more athletic games. Most men who are not 
rampant amatcurs are content to play base 
| ball in their shirt sleeves, cricket in trousers, 
| and foot ballin any sort of a rig that they may 
happen to have on; but when it comes to have 
| 
| 


a nice little ladylike game of tennis they must 
have knickerbockers, woven stockings, canvas 
| shoes with rubber soles, knitted jerseys, 
| bright-colored felt hats, leather bracelets tor 
strengthening the wrists, and about two hun- 
dred more fixtures of various sorts. After 
| they've got them on, the chances are ten to 
| one that they can’t play tennis at all.”— 
New York World. 





| 
| Wit and Zumor. 


| From St. Nicholas. 

| 

A LEARNED GARDENER. 

| —_— 

“What is it ails my little tree? 

| It grew 80 green, and stretched so far 

| Its waving arms! But, look and see! 

It’s leaves now curl unhealthily.” 

The gardener looked; ‘It is,’’ said he, 
“Hemiptera homoptera.” 


“Ah, yes!” I cried, in haste to speak; | 
“I see! The boughs all covered are 
With tiny ants! Can things so weak 
And small such direful mischief wreak?" 
“The ants,” he said, “but come to seek 
Hemiptera homoptera.” 


“You speak in mystic phrase!” I cried; 
“Then show me where the spoilers are!” 
“In the curled leaves they safely bide, 
And on the stems there, side by side, 
So small they scarcely need to hide— 
Hemiptera homoptera.” 





“If you would save your little tree, 

Some strong soap suds or gas of tar,” 
“Aha, that’s English! It shall be 

Forthcoming,” said I; “then we'll see 

| What havoc we can make with the 

Hemiptera homoptera.” 

| 

| 





OUGHT TO BE A DETECTIVE. 
| _Acolored man came out of an alley off 
Michigan Avenne, yesterday, and inquired of 
the grocer on the corner: 

“Say, boss, has you had a watermellyon 
stole away, to-day ?” 

‘‘Why, I declare, if some one hasn't stolen 
a big one, which laid at the end of this shelf,” 
exclaimed the grocer. 

‘Did you see a white man an’ a cull’d fel- 
lar hangin’ ‘round here ?” 

**Come to think of it, I did,” the grocer re- 
plied. 

‘Dem are de chaps who dat stole mellyon 
from you.” 

‘Did you see them steal it?” asked the 


grocer. 
‘‘Nebber did, sah.” 
‘Then how do you know ?” 








Where or how they hibernated, no one knows, 


The colored man took him down the alley, 


but the following Spring, ragged, shoeless, | and showed to bim two heaps of melon rind, 


and said : ; 
“If de mellyon wasn't dun 
would come in heah to eat It. 


stole, nobody 
Dat pile of 


| rinds hain’t half gnawed. Dat's jist de way 





Put | 


tablespoonful of white ginger, ground fine. | 


Add the sugar, (balf a pound | 


Me.on Rinp Picki_es.—Pare, seed, and 


When I wuz | 
fust married dar wuz a gin-mill next to the | 


po'terhouse steak—de man in front eats lib- | glects you terribly. 


| ‘she’ would fit 


‘em. De odder Be - am 
gnawed right down to de bark. ’ s de 
work of a cul’d man, an’ doan’ yo" forgit it. 
Down dar am a rind all alone; de chaps got 
scart an’ run’d away afore dey was dun. 

“Say, maybe you are sharp enough to catch 
them,” said the grocer. 

“Well, I dunno,” was the reply. 

But in the course of balf an hour, the man 
brought in a hang-dog looking African, and 
turned him over with the remark : 

‘‘Heah's one of em, but de odder bas dun 
skupped.” ; 

‘*How do you know that this fellow 
guilty one ?” . 

‘Kase, I dun looked for a darkey wid a 
mellyon seed on his shirt bosom, an’ heab he 
am. He's dun guilty, and has got thirty-five 
cents to settle wid you.” 

The grocer says he'll have that man on the 
detective force—or break a leg.— Detroit Free 
Press. 


white folks eat 


is the 





Tue Bishop Must Swear. —- General 
Grant’s remarkable abstinence from awe 
under all circumstances, leads a correspond- 
ent of the 7roy Times to record an anecdote 
of the witty and somewhat eccentric Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, who annually had to struggle 
with the problem of distributing some hun- 
dreds of itinerants to their annual appoint- 
ments so that both preachers and churches 
would be satisfied. 

A clerical crank one day approached the 
Bishop with the draft of a compact, of which 
he desired to have Haven’s name at the head. 
It was, first, to use no intoxicating liquors ; 
second, not to use tobacco in any form, and 
the third, to use no profane language. 

‘I can’t sign it, sir,” said the Bishop; ‘I 
can’t sign it!” 

‘‘Why not ?” asked the reformer, with sur- 
prise. 

‘*Well,” said Haven, ‘‘I have no objection 
to your first and second pledges, but I can’t 
go the third. Between you and me,” said 
the merry prelate, sinking his voice to confi- 
dential tones as solemn as Mark Twain's, ‘‘I 
cannot manage a lot of fellows, every one of 
whom wants the best place in the Conference, 
without getting mad occasionally. I must 
swear sometimes.” 


OnviousLy.—A green printer, in setting 
some copy, ran across the sentence, 

* didn’t say a word for an hour.” 

The first word having been cut off in clip- 
ping it from the paper where it first appeared, 
he took it to the foreman to supply the miss- 
ing word. 

**What shall I put in there ?” he 
the foreman read it. 

‘*Put in the,’ of course ; you don’t suppose 
in such a place as 
you ?”—Cincinnati Merchant Traveller. 





asked, as 


Lirrie Johnny has the habit of waking in 
the middle of the night and demanding some- 
thing to eat. 

The other morning his mother said to him : 

‘‘Look here, Johnny, I never want any- 
thing to eat in the night.” 

‘*Well, I don’t think I'd care to eat any- 
thing either in the night. if I kept all of my 
teeth in a mug of water,” said Jobnny. 


‘“Lirt.Le girl,,do you know whose house 
this is?” asked a solemn-looking man, of a 
bright child, who was seated on the church 
steps. 

“Yes, sir, it’s God's; but He ain't in,” 
she added, as the old gentleman was about 
to walk up the steps, ‘‘and His agent’s gone 
to Europe.” —( ‘hristian Advocate. 


‘“‘Arne your domestic relations agreeable ?” 
was the question put to an unhappy looking 
specimen of humanity. 

“Oh, my domestic relations are all right,” 
was the reply; ‘‘it is my wife’s relations that 
are causing the trouble.” 


A Corcipence.—‘‘All alone, my dear 
child? I'm afraid that husband of yours ne- 
He's always at the Club, 
when I call.” 


**Yes, Mamma, bit he’s at home at other 


} times.”"— London Fun. 
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Is your Blood Impure. 
Get a remedy that is known to 
possess merit. Vegetine has 
jbeen tried and not found 
; wanting. Whatever the cause 
of the poisoned condition, 
|Vegetine will and 
strengthen 


restore 


Scrofulous Humors have 
been, are being cured daily by 
ithe use of We can 
Ishow testimonials or refer 
jyou to the parties in proof 
jof this. 


Dyspepsia and all the un- 
| pleasant effects of indigestion 
are at once relieved by the 
use of Vegetine 
Salt Rheum and all dis- 
eases of the skin disappear 
|When Vegetine is faithfully 
used : 
For Liver and Kidney 


Complaint you will find Veg 
etine a most valuable remedy 


egetine 





** Oh how tired I am” is so 
often heard An impure con- 
|dition of the blood will always 
| produce ihis feeling and it ‘is 
}sure to be relieved by the use 
jot Vegetine 


Ladies who have used Veg- 
jetine, and the number of such 
jis large, ere loud in its praise 
jas a remedy for diseases pe- 
)culiar to their sex 
| Nervous Safferer you can 
| uuse nothing se sure to furnish 

you sleep and rest as Vegetine. 


IVEGETINE 


| Is sold by all Druggists 
























ATE QM Entirely 
OM nace fi VEGETABLE 





COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 2c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JOHNSON & LORD, Preps., Burlington, Yt. 
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For Colds. 
For Croup. 
For Neuralgia. 
For Rheumatism. 


Doctor Thomas’ Eclectric Oil. 


12 
** Spent Fifty Dollars 
In doctoring for rheumatism, before I tried 
Thomas Eclectric Oil, Used a so-cent bottle of 
this medicine, and got out in one week, For burns 
and sprains it is excellent,” Jas, Durham, East 
Pembroke, N. Y, 


rs 64 
_ Vou Can Depend On It. 

“For severe Toothache and Neuralgia of the 
head, I used Thomas’ Eclectric Oil. This is 
certainly the best thing] ever knew for the re- 
lief of 7 wo ay The house ts never with- 
out it,” Mrs, A. M, Frank, 3 Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ” Tae 


106 
Speaks Right Up, 
“ Have tried Thomas’ Liccerad O#l for croup 
and colds, and find it the best remedy I have 
ever used in my family.” Wm, Kay, s10 Plymouth 


Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


30 
Worked Wonde 

“My daughter was very bad en account of 
a cold,and pain in her lungs. Dr. Thomas’ Eco 
tectric Oil cured her in twenty-four hours, One 
of the boys was cured of sore throat. This medi- 
cine has worked wonders in our family," Al- 
vah Pinckney, Lake Mahopac, N, Y, 


that, do | 





tm BEST THING KNOWN ~~ 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAz.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitativ: 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE he 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, 
elways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 















Is no heavier and wi! 
in a lighter breeze than t 
common Wao 1 Whee 
Will not shrink, swell, 

or rattle. Also the 

“4 BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
= ‘ Double acting. Non-free ', 
= T.B.EVERETT & Co. 
43 So. Market St., Boston, 
Send for Circulars. 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CUR," 


ire furnishe rater 


That nat 
all our ills, if we only use those 


is fully illustrated by the discov 


Morse, of Holliston, Mass I 
| den vegetable, Asparagus, he 
| safe and radical cure for all Kid 
| diseases. Iti y after years of 
rience that at last, feeling satisfiec 
| powers, he has offered it to the a 1; 
Try once more and test its wonderf pow 
Sold by all druggists. Call for MORSI 


ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 


| “CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, H 
ton, Mass. Weeks & Porrer and Gro. C. Guox 
wIn & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 3 
THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. Cov T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 











Route 


C.B.& 0.R.R. 


It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
tchison or Kansas City 

it connects In Union Depots with through trai: 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 

and all Eastern points. it is the principal line te 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS 
JOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important ci and 


towns 
From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 





s from 





Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denve., 
Kansas City and St. Pau), 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest. West and Soutnwest. 
its equipment is complete and first class .9 every 
articular, and at all important points Interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER Ist V.P.&G M 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., C 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Ge Pa Act HICAG 
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HIGHEST AWARD! 


A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 188, 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associatior 
STOVER WINDMILL. 
This old and reliable mill is the simplest, 
strongest, and most durable Windmill 





made. Every farmer or other 
person intending to pur 
should examine it 





three oiling places, turns o 
anti friction ball-bearings, wh 
no otling, and has no superior 
aes or workmanship. Sen 
ogue and testimonials 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


ire un 


England 
ding, Boston 


New 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and 
surpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. SALEM, MASS. 
that pooh want, é 


EY THe Pror ies’ Crciorr 


DIA (210,000) Vols. sold. Ripratru's UNITED STATES 
HisTORY (500,000 Vols. sold GASKELL'S COMPEN 
DIUM OF FORMS (213,000 Vols. sold.) Tue Prories’ 
ATLAS (s00n to be issued PREASURY OF THOUGHT; 
MoTHER, HoME and HEAVEN (New.) Tuk WorLD; 
—Historical and Actual (about ready.) Active sales 
men wanted. 
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can be made selling good, 
useful, everyday books, 


MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 
52150 70 Milk Street, opposite the P. 0., Boston 


" 

atment of Dr, KANE, (late Supt’d’t of the De- 

uincey Hospital, and author of several books on 
Opium), 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, ONLY $1 





BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






KNOW 7] 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or excesses. 
A book for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 yoy for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the Author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in eve ry instance. 
Price only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. Illustrative sam 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the 
author by the National Medical Association, to the 
President of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso- 
ciate officers of the Board the reader is respectfully re- 
ferred. 
A oneness | “y shout be read by the young for 
ruction, an the afflicted for relief. It will 

benefit all. London Lancet. ae 

There is no member of society to whom The Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, 
guardian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the += Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bullinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
= wy we Chronic and obstinate dlocnses that have 


led the skill of other physici 
Such treated cancceefalty, HEA 
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with. 
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Mention this paper. “4 
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Milkmaid Brand, 


NGLO-QWISS 


CONDENSED 
Economical and convenient for all kitchen purposes, Better for 


MILK. 





babies than uncondensed milk. 





ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P.O. Box 3773. 


Sold everywhere, 
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